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THE  DEEPER  CAUSES  OF 
THE  WAR 

C  W  £       C"  0  O  U  C/A* 

IN  this  vast  and  ^portentous  war  the  remarkable 
thing  is  how  little  definite  grievance  the  combatants  have 
against  each  other.  This  fact  may  be  taken  as  proof 
that  it  has  all  been  deliberately  planned.  One  step  has 
seemed  to  follow  from  another  by  a  kind  of  horrible 
logic.  And  yet  only  in  the  first  step  of  all  can  there  be 
said  to  have  been  anything  like  real  provocation.  Even 
for  that  satisfaction  was  offered,  but  refused,  and  refused 
in  a  way  which  showed  that  it  was  never  intended  that 
it  should  be  accepted.  So  clear  has  this  logical  sequence 
been  that  opinion  all  the  world  over  has  had  no  difficulty 
in  tracing  the  course  of  events  to  its  real,  if  somewhat 
concealed,  origin.  We  all  know  where  the  real  respon- 
sibility lies.  We  know  who  is  the  true  aggressor. 

It  certainly  was  not  this  country.  Its  statesmen  have 
taken  a  foremost  part  in  working  for  peace.  The  record 
lies  open  to  the  world,  and  the  world  has  pronounced 
upon  it.  No  one  could  have  worked  for  peace  more 
sincerely  and  genuinely  than  our  own  Foreign  Secretary ; 
and  in  all  that  he  said  or  did,  he  has  had  the  whole  nation 
behind  him.  / — *^V 

It  was  notSjfeancj?  who  wanted  war.  By  common 
consent,  France  has  shown  throughout  excellent  modera- 
tion and  self-restraint.  It  is  true  that  France  has  all 
along  had  a  strong  and  deep-seated  motive  for  war. 
The  French  have  never  forgotten  that  dismemberment 
of  their  country  which  befell  them  three -and -forty 
years  ago.  But,  though  they  have  always  been  thinking 
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of  it,  they  have  kept  their  own  resolve  never  to  speak  of 
it.  The  issues  for  them  were  too  tremendous.  They 
knew  that  it  would  be  for  them  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death.  ^ 

I  do  not  think  thaK^ussia^esired  war,  though  it  also 
did  not  shrink  from  it.  The  motive  with  Russia  was  its 
strong  sense  of  nationality  and  its  leadership  of  the 
Slavonic  race .  It  advised  Servia  to  accept  the  ultimatum 
presented  to  it,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  have  stopped 
its  preparations  if  a  hand  had  really  been  held  up  to  it 
on  the  other  side. 

Though  at  first  nommalJ^Non  the  side  of  peace,  the 
language  and  action  of  Gtermajay  alone  were  evasive  and 
ambiguous.  In  the  correspondence  with  our  own 
Foreign  Minister  her  intentions  were  gradually  disclosed. 
And  gradually  it  became  more  and  more  clear  that  these 
intentions  substantially  agreed  with  a  programme 
drawn  up  in  her  name,  though,  of  course,  not  openly 
avowed,  and  published  between  two  and  three  years  ago. 
I  refer  to  a  book,  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  these  last  weeks,  by  a  general  highly  placed  in 
the  German  Army.  The  title  was  Germany  and  the  Next 
War,  and  the  author,  General  von  Bernhardi.  It  was  an 
extremely  frank  book,  very  serious  and  sober,  but  also 
very  uncompromising.  .The  principal  question  about  it 
was  how  far  it  truly  represented  the  ideas  which  guided 
German  policy.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  represented 
the  views  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  German  Army,  but 
the  question  was  how  far  it  also  represented  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation.  J 

By  this  time  I  think  it  has  become  clear  that  it  really 
did  represent  the  deliberate  underlying  policy  of  Germany 
as  a  whole ._) 

Let  me  try,  if  I  can,  to  explain  what  I  believe  to  have 
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been  the  true  condition  of  things.  [JL  believe  that  the 
natural  attitude  and  aims  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the  military 
party TJ  I  believe  that  great  numbers  of  Germans  are 
quiet,  peace-loving  people,  quite  prepared  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  their  neighbours  on  all  sides.  But 
the  more  aggressive  party  has  been  making  strong  and 
energetic  efforts  for  a  number  of  years  to  get  the  upper 
hand,  to  obtain  a  decisive  control  of  the  course  of  public 
policy.  (jEven  the  Emperor  himself,  strong  character 
as  he  is,  has  been  all  along  more  or  less  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  party?}  There  are  really  two  sides  to  his 
nature.  I  do  not  ftiink  that  the  personal  advances 
which  he  has  made  to  this  country  have  been  at  all 
hypocritical.  He  has  been,  I  think,  quite  disposed  to 
be  friendly  with  us" ;  and  his  connexion  with  our  own 
Royal  Family  has  not  counted  for  nothing.  But  the 
preponderating  influence  has  been  on  the  other  side. 
It  has  always  appealed  to  the  energy  and  force  that  were 
natural  to  him .  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  he 
is  before  all  things  a  patriot.  His  one  ruling  desire  has 
always  been  to  promote  the  welfare  and  greatness  of 
his  people.  And  when  he  thought  of  greatness,  it  was 
natural  that  military  greatness  should  have  the  strongest 
attraction  for  him.  f  Hence  I  think  we  can  understand 
how  thft  militaTy  pa,rty_haA_^;rfl,f|iial]y  increased  ifo  hold 
upon  him  until  it  has  at  last  carried  him  along  with  it. 
And  in  like  manner  I  believe  that  it  has  carried  along 
with  it  the  nation,  not  entirely,  and  not  whole-heartedly, 
but  enough  to  determine  the  drift  of  purpose  and  policy !3 
There  is  no  country  in  which  education  counts  for  so 
much ;  and  the  strongest  voices  in  education  have  for 
some  time  past  been  on  the  aggressive  side.  QFhe  gospel 
of  Militarism  and  of  Force  has  been  preached  without 
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intermission.  It  has  converted  some,  and  silenced 
others,  and,  with  or  without  their  real  assent,  carried 
away  allTJ 

AJThis  policy  is  really  at  bottom  Prussian  rather  than 
Germany  But  Prussia  is  at  present  the  dominant 
power  in  Germany,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  impressing 
its,  spirit  upon  the  whole  nation. 

Clhe  fact  is  that,  when  all  disguises  are  stripped  away, 
this  Prussianized  Germany  stands  upon  the  old  naked 
doctrine  that  Might  is  Right)  Never  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  this  doctrine  been  applied  in  such  a  sys- 
tematically logical  way.  .Not  only  is  the  right  of  the 
stronger  vindicated  and  excused  after  the  event ;  but 
strength  is  laid  down  as  the  ultimate  principle  on  which 
right  is  based.  Wherever,  in  the  actual  condition  of 
things,  the  rights  of  possession  do  not  exactly  correspond 
to  the  strength  of  the  possessor,  it  is  assumed  that  they 
are  hollow  and  ought  not  to  be  respected.  Stated  in 
its  bare  form,  the  doctrine  goes  back  to 

the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

ith  this  assumption  firmly  fixed  at  the  back  of  its 
mind,  Germany  has  come  to  be  profoundly  discontented 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Europe  and  in  the 
"world  at  large.  It  believes  that  other  nations — notably 
ourselves — have  possessions  far  in  excess  of  their 
deserts,  while  Germany  itself  deserves  and  needs  far 
more  than  it  has?^]'  Are  we  to  acquiesce,'  the  Germans 
are  represented  as  asking — '  Are  we  to  acquiesce  in 
England's  possession  of  one-fifth  of  the  globe,  with 
no  title-deeds,  no  claim,  except  priority  in  robbery  ?  ' 
(Cramb,  Germany  and  England,  p.  106).  It  is  true  that 
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we  have  a  large  empire  of  colonies  and  dependencies, 
and  that  France  has  a  considerable  empire  of  the  same 
kind,  while  ^ermany's  share  appears  to  be  small  and" 
inadequate.  ;  This  hunger  for  possessions  on  the  earth's 
surface   is   of   comparatively   recent   growth.      It   has 
been  steadily  increasing  during  the  last  five-and-twenty 
yearsTjlt  should  be  remembered  that  Bismarck  did,/ 
not  desire  colonial  expansion.     That  was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  he  differed  from  the  young  Kaiser. 

Jt  is  instructive  to  follow  the  process  of  development. 

(jChe  first  thing  that^  Germany  desirejjafl--uft&^>  It  ^ 
had  been  handicapped  in  the  past  by  its  territorial 
divisions.     It  was  a  very  legitimate  and  worthy  aimy 
to  get  rid  of  these  divisions.     The  work  was  done  in 
a  masterful  and  impressive  way.C  It  was  only  natural  <*^ 
that  with  the  consciousness  of  unity  there  should  come 
also  a  consciousness  of  strength,  and  the  desire  to  assert 
that  strength  in  paying  off  old  scores  and  establishing 
a  German  Empire  on  firm  foundations.^)  Hence  the 
Franco -German  War,  from  which  Germany  seemed  to  ^ 
have  gained  much  that  it  wanted.     But  it  very  soon^\ 
came   to    be    disappointed    with   the    result.      France 
recovered,  with  remarkable  and  unexpected  rapidity, 
and   still   cpntinued   to   be   a   formidable   rival.     The 
determination  gradually  grew  to  fight  out  this  battle 
again  and  the  next  time — this  time — to  fight  it  to  a  finish. 
There  is  abundant  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  this 
determination.  (General  von  Bernhardi  lays  it  down  V 
in  plain  words  : 

'  In  one  way  or  another  we  must  settle  accounts    ^ 
with  France  if  we  are  to  gain  elbow-room  for  our  own 
world-policy.     That  is  the  first  and  most  absolute 
requirement  of  a  sound  German  policy  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  French  hostility  is  not  to  be  removed  once  for  all 
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by  pacific  means,  that  must  be  done  by  force  of 
arms.  France  must  be  so  completely  overthrown  that 
it  will  never  get  in  our  way  again  X  (Der  ndchste 
Krieg,p.  114;  E.T.,p.  105.) 

If  that  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  another  passage  will 
make  it  clearer  : 

'  As  in  1870-71  we  forced  our  way  to  the  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  so  this  time  too  we  must  aim 
at  a  thorough  conquest  in  order  to  possess  ourselves 
of  the  French  naval  ports  and  to  destroy  the  French 
marine  depots.  It  would  be  a  war  to  the  knife 
which  we  should  have  to  fight  out  with  France, 
a  war  which — if  it  succeeded — would  crush  for  ever 
the  position  of  France  as  a  great  Power.'  (Ibid., 
p.  187  ;  E.  T.,  p.  165.) 

}  The  destruction  oLFrance  was  to  be  only  a  stepping- 
stone  to  our  own.  CTke  stress  laid  on  the  possession  of 
the^FrerjLchr^tt^aLharbours  was  signific^int.^^Theywere 
certainly  to  be  useoas~a  base 'of  operations  against 
vj^^feT^rceT-Jice^eJto  ^  by  -sea  ^  well 

as  by 


Out-statesmen  have  from  time  to  time  made  proposals 
for  naval  disarmament  or  at  least  reduced  construction. 
But,  however  well  intentioned  these  proposals  may  have 
been,  they  were  only  irritating  to  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  ;  because  they  always  went  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  should  retain  our  relative  superiority 
—  in  other  words  that  we  should  keep  the  command  of 
the  sea  ;  and  it  was  just  the  command  of  the  sea  which 
the  Germans  were  resolved  to  challenge.  They  did 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words  ;  but  that  was  what  they 
meant.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

the  outcome..  on  tJiieart  of  the 


Germans  of  an  immense  and  deep-seated  consciousness 
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of  strength — a  consciousness  of  strength^jipj^pnly  actual 
buTTpo-fcential,  and  eveEflnore  potential  than  actual^) 
It  was  not  only  that  they  knew  that  they  had  the  big 
battalions  ;   that  they  knew  that  these  battalions  were! 
admirably  drilled  and  organized  ;   that  they  knew  thai, 
the  whole  nation  was  fully  prepared  for  war.     It  was  ' 
not  only  this — but  ^hey  also  knew  that  the  nation  had 
the  spiriLjand  the  courage,  the  energy  and  the  resolution 
for  war.  £  They  knew  that  it  was  prepared  to  make 
enormous  sacrifices.    They  meant  to  show  the  whole 
world  what  they  could  do  ;    and  what  they  would  do 
in  the  way  of  brilliant  achievements  after  the  war  was 
finished — when  the  German  flag  floated  alone  over  the  / 
ruins  of  an  independent  Europe.  \ 

It  must  be  confessed  that  there  was  a  certain  grandeur 
in    these   ambitions.    They   rested   not   only   on    the 
consciousness  of  strength  but  on  the  consciousness  of 
virtue — the   consciousness   of   possessing    a    particular 
group  of  warlike  virtues — the  stern  self-discipline,  the  ^ 
thrift,   the   persistence   and   self-devotion,   which   had     / 
raised  Prussia  in  spite  of  her  poor  and  barren  soil  to  * 
be   the   foremost  of   German   states,   and   which   just 
a  hundred  years  ago  had  animated  the  German  Army 
in  the  great  War  of   Liberation  from  the  Napoleonic 
tyranny.     The  Germans  think — and  not  wholly  without 
reason — that  neither  we  nor  the  French,  in  our  acquisi- 
tion of  empire,  have  shown  virtues  such  as  these. 


When  they  speak  of  '  the  justice  of  their  cause  ',  that 
is  what  they  mean.  They  think  that  we  stand  in  theiiO' 
way,  and  prevent  them  from  obtaining  that  which  is 
their  due.  They  think  that  we  are  decadent,  and 
enervated  by  long  peace  ;  and  they  are  determined  to 
wrest  from  us  this  empire  of  which  we  are  not  worthy. 
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That  is  our  enemies'  case — not  what  they  say  on  the 
surface,  but  what  they  really  think  in  their  hearts. 
As  I  have  said,  there  would  be  something  grandiose 
about  it,  if  we  could  grant  the  assumptions  on  which  it 
is  founded.  But  I  need  not  say  that  we  utterly  refuse 
to  grant  them.  Might  is  not  right,  or  in  any  true  sense 
the  foundation  of  right.  We  believe  that  this  war  is 
a  great  and  grievous  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  and  in 
the  sight  of  man.  We  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  great 
and  grievous  wrong  but  also  that  it  is  a  huge  mis- 
calculation. We  believe  the  Germans  will  find  that 
they  have  to  some  extent  misjudged  themselves,  and 
that  to  a  yet  greater  extent  they  have  misjudged  other 
nations.  But  all  this  remains  to  be  put  to  the  test, 
and  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  In  the  meantime  our  first 
duty  is  to  weigh  calmly  and  to  try  to  understand. 
L«- -"i'here  are  three  books  that  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend any  one  who  desires  to  do  this  to  read — or  at  least 
two  out  of  the  three.  They  are  all  published  at  popular 
prices,  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  each.  The  first  is  the  book  of  General 
von  Bernhardi's  to  which  I  have  referred.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  longest  of  the  three  books,  and  may  perhaps 
most  easily  be  dispensed  with.  An  English  book  which 
has  come  out  within  the  last  few  days  is  much  shorter 
and  will  answer  the  same  purpose  even  more  effectually. 
It  is  called  Germany  and  England,  and  the  writer, 
.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cramb,  was  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Queen's  College,  London,  but  died  before  his  book  was 
finished.  He  had  had  much  of  his  training  in  Germany, 
and  was  a  convert  to  the  German  idea,  which  he  expounds 
with  fire  and  force.  He  makes  himself  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  German  accusations  against  us  ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  a  great  deal  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
very  bitter  reading.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  he 
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has  lost  all  faith  in  his  own  country.  Some  sides  of  its 
history  he  keenly  appreciated.  He  was  really  an  Im- 
perialist, and  it  was  from  the  side  of  Imperialism  that 
the  German  ideas  had  their  fascination  for  him.  He 
foresaw  clearly  the  coming  conflict,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  see  it.  It  gripped  him  with  the  force  of  a  tre- 
mendous tragedy.  His  book  raises  in  its  acutest  form 
the  whole  question  of  the  comparative  moral  value  of 
Peace  and  War. 

The  third  book  is  the  one  that  I  think  will  give  the 
most  dispassionate  and  balanced  view  of  the  whole  issue 
from  a  European  standpoint.  The  title  is  The  Anglo- 
German  Problem,  and  the  writer,  Dr.  Charles  Sarolea,  is 
a  Belgian  publicist,  who  is  at  present  acting  as  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  our  own  morning  papers.  He  is  highly 
intelligent  and  well  informed  ;  and  he  writes  with  some 
detachment,  but  as  an  interested  and  friendly  observer, 
who  understands  what  Britain  really  means  and  stands 
for,  and  he  refutes  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  her 
with  equal  lucidity  and  moderation. 

There  is  other  work  to  be  done  besides  that  of  our 
sailors  bn  the  sea  and  our  soldiers  in  the  field.  There 
are  many  and  great  problems  that  press  upon  us  more 
urgently  than  ever  before.  And  those  of  us  who  are 
called  in  any  degree  to  deal  with  them  will  need  hardly 
less  than  the  fighting  line  the  continual  help  and  guidance 
of  Almighty  God. 
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The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  War. 

By  W.  SAN  DAY.     3d.  net.     Fifth  Impression. 
The  psychology  of  Prussian  militarism  ;  German  public  opinion  and 
Germany's  aggressive  ambitions. 

2.  To  the  Christian  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America: 
A  Reply  from  Oxford  to  the  German  '  Address  to 

Evangelical  Christians  '.  2d.  net.  Fourth  Impression. 
The  answer  of  Oxford  theologians  to  a  recent  manifesto  of  the 
German  evangelical  theologians.  This  manifesto,  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  present  pamphlet,  argues  that  Germany  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for 
the  present  war.  The  Oxford  reply  states  that  the  German  theologians 
cannot  have  studied  either  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  war  or  the 
political  utterances  of  their  own  countrymen. 

3.  The  Responsibility  for  the  War. 

By  W.  G.  S.  ADAMS.     2d.  net.     Second  Impression. 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  question  of  responsibility  :    1.  Austria  and 
Serbia ;   2.  The  responsibility  of  Russia ;   3.  The  intervention  of  England. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

By  SPENSER  WILKINSON.      2d.  net.      Third  Impression. 
Three  letters  to  the  Springfield  Republican'.    1.    By  Prof.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  stating  Great  Britain's  case  ;  2.  By  Prof.  John  W.  Burgess  of 
the  University  of  Columbia,  stating  Germany's  case  ;  3.  By  Prof.  Wilkin- 
son, in  reply  to  Prof.  Burgess. 

5.  '  Just  for  a  Scrap  of  Paper.' 

By  ARTHUR  HASSALL.     Id.  net.     Fourth  Impression. 
Explains  why  England  stands  for  the  sanctity  of  European  treaty- law. 
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6.  The  Germans,  their  Empire,  and  how  they  have 

made  it.     By  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER.    2d.  net.    Fourth  Impression. 
A  historical  account  of  Prussian  policy  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Germans,their  Empire, and  what  they  covet. 

By  C.  R.  L.  FLETCHER.     2d.  net.     Fourth  Impression. 
An  account  of  the  ambitions  avowed  by  the  Pan-German  school. 

8.  Might  is  Right. 

By  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH.     2d.  net.     Second  Impression. 
Why  Germany  may  win ;   what  will  happen  if  she  wins ;  why  we 
believe  she  will  not  win. 

9.  Austrian  Policy  since  1867. 

By  MURRAY  BEAVEN.     3d.  net.     Second  Impression. 

Austrian  policy  in  the  Balkans  has  been  of  the  « offensive-defensive  * 
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rushing  to  destruction ;  but  1912  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
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By  PAUL  VINOGRADOFF.      Id.  net.     Fourth  Impression. 
A  reply  to  the  German  taunt  that  Russia   is  still  in    a  state  of 
barbarism,  and  is  the  enemy  of  European  civilization. 

13.  Serbia  arid  the  Serbs. 

By  Sir  VALENTINE  CHIROL.     2d.  net.      Third  Impression. 
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By  GILBERT  MURRAY.     2d.  net.     Fourth  Impression. 
A  well-known  lover  of  peace  and  advocate  of  pacific  policies  argues 
against  the  Tolstoyan  position.     Right  and  honour  compelled  Britain  to 
make  war ;  and  war— like  tragedy — is  not  pure  evil. 

19.  The  National  Principle  and  the  War. 

By  RAMSAY  Mum.     3d.  net.     Second  Impression. 
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20.  Nietzsche   and  Treitschke:    The   Worship  of 
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By  E.  BARKER.     2d.  net.     Fourth  Impression. 
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[d] 
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NOTE. — The  writers  of  this  paper  have  of  set  purpose  omitted 
all  reference  to  the  details  of  diplomatic  negotiations  and  to  the 
question  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  since  these  have  been 
specially  dealt  with  in  the  Reply  issued  by  the  Archbishops. 

Nor  did  it  fall  within  their  aim  to  discuss  the  allegation  of 
unnameable  horrors  '  or  '  cruelties  and  shamelessness  '  practised 
on  *  Germans  living  peaceably  abroad  '  (p.  20, 1.  36  infra).  They 
know  that  nothing  has  happened  in  England  even  remotely 
corresponding  to  such  language,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  them 
likely  (in  the  absence  of  evidence)  to  be  much  less  grotesquely 
unreal  in  reference  to  Belgium.  In  any  case  the  savage  reprisals 
against  the  civil  population  of  Belgian  towns  and  villages  are 
in  their  judgement  more  reprehensible  and  more  symptomatic 
of  the  real  temper  of  the  nation  responsible  for  them,  just 
because  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
carried  out  under  orders  of  competent  authority. 


OUR  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  document 
which  we  understand  is  being  circulated  especially 
in  America,  signed  by  a  group  of  German  theologians 
and  addressed  '  To  the  Evangelical  Christians 
Abroad ' 1.  This  document  gives  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  as  it  is  seen  from  the  German  side  ; 
it  lays  stress  upon  the  peaceful  aims  of  the  German 
people  and  upon  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
must  follow  from  the  present  conflict,  especially  for 
the  cause  of  Christian  Missions  ;  and  then  it  throws 
the  blame  for  these  consequences  on  other  nations 
than  Germany,  who  is  emphatically  declared  to  be 
guiltless. 

We  hasten  to  express  our  belief  in  the  sincerity 
and  good  faith  of  these  protestations  and  disclaimers 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  motives  of  those  by  whom 
the  document  has  been  signed.  We  recognise  the 
names  as  those  of  eminent  teachers  and  ministers 
of  religion,  who  have  shown  their  own  deep  interest 
in  Missions,  and  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
a  better  understanding  and  better  relations  between 
religious  people  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  which  many  of 
the  signatories  have  given  in  our  own  Missionary 
Conferences  and  in  the  prosecution  of  other  good 
causes.  Some  of  us  are  specially  bound  to  individuals 

1  For  this  document  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  in  which  paper  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
published  on  Sept.  9,  1914.  It  will  be  found  printed  in  full  at  the 
end  of  our  reply,  p.  19,  infra. 
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on  the  list  by  personal  ties  of  deep  regard  and 
admiration.  Therefore  we  do  our  best  to  examine, 
with  the  self-restraint  and  effort  at  impartiality 
which  befits  those  whose  business  it  is  to  sift 
evidence  and  to  look  below  facts  for  their  causes, 
the  points  emphasized  or  indicated  by  the  signatories. 

1.  Is  it  true  that  for  forty-three  years  the  German 
people  '  has  maintained  peace  '  (p.  19,  1.  19)  ? 

It  is  true  in  the  letter,  but  it  is  not  true  in  the 
spirit. 

If  instead  of  a  period  of  forty -three  years  we  take 
a  period  of  fifty  years,  we  find  that  Germany  or 
Prussia  has  waged  three  aggressive  wars,  each  of 
which  added  new  lands  by  conquest  to  the  territory 
of  Prussia  or  Germany.  With  the  aggrandizement 
of  Prussia  as  against  the  other  States  of  Germany, 
outsiders  are  not  directly  concerned ;  but  as  the 
result  of  the  campaigns  against  Denmark  and  France 
— and  of  the  partition  of  Poland  at  an  earlier  date — 
Germany  in  the  political  sense  is  now  in  possession 
of  districts  on  the  north  and  east  and  south-west 
which  are  still  largely  Danish,  Polish,  or  French  (as 
the  case  may  be)  ufsympathy,  and  cannot  be  called 
in  any  complete  sense  *  fragments '  of  the  German 
'motherland'  (p.  20,  1.  24).  These  districts  return 
to  the  Reichstag  no  fewer  than  28  members  of  the 
"protest  parties":  1  Dane,  18  Poles,  9  Alsace- 

Lorrainers. 

-s 

— --2.  Is  it  true  that,  within  the  last  forty- three  years, 
'  wherever  a  danger  of  war  arose  in  other  lands,  the 
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nation  has  exerted  herself  to  assist  in 
removing  or  diminishing  it  '  (p.  19,  1.  20)  ? 
It  is  not  true,  if  it  is  meant  to  imply  that 
has  not,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  intentionally 
run  the  risk  of  war.  In  1875  she  showed  indications 
of  an  intention  to  renew  the  attack  on  France,  an 
intention  averted  by  the  mediation  of  the  Russian 
and  English  sovereigns  with  the  Emperor  William  I. 
Of  recent  years,  as  the  policy  and  tradition  of  the 
Bismarckian  period  faded  farther  and  farther  into 
the  background  of  the  past,  the  peril  has  recurred 
more  and  more  insistently.  The  sword  has  been 
rattled  in  the  scabbard  and  antagonists  have  been 
dared  to  move  a  step  in  answer.  Now  it  was 
France  that  was  bidden  to  sacrifice  her  Foreign 
Minister  :  now  it  was  Russia  that  was  ordered  to  drop 
all  interest  in  the  Austrian  annexation  of  Bosnia. 
A  generation  ago  Germany  was  content  to  protect 
her  acquisitions  and  consolidate  her  power  by  a 
system  of  defensive  alliances  :  latterly  she  has 
felt  the  desire  to  be  as  great  on  the  sea  as  she  is 
on  the  land,  and  has  set  the  pace  in  a  gigantic 
competition  of  armaments.  Proposals  for  a  suspen- 
sion or  diminution  of  shipbuilding  have  been  made 
by  Great  Britain,  but  they  have  been  made  in  vain. 
Germany  claimed  that  she  must  fulfil  her  destiny, 
and  has  pursued  unsleepingly  the  development  of 
her  army  and  her  fleet.  But  a  hegemony  which 
rests  on  force  and  nothing  else  must,  because  there 
are  stronger  things  in  the  world  than  force,  sooner 
or  later  come  to  a  disastrous  end. 
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3.  Is  it  true  that  Germany  '  has  not  dreamed  *f 
depriving  others  of  light  and  air  '  (p.  19, 1.  24)  ?     e6 

It  is  not  true,  and  indeed  the  exact  opposite  is 
true,  if  we  correctly  estimate  the  trend  of  German 
thought  and  German  policy.  While  we  recognize  the 
real  difficulty  in  which  Germany  finds  herself  when, 
like  other  European  States,  she  feels  the  need  to 
expand,  and  finds  most  of  the  available  parts  of  the 
e  of  the  globe  pre-empted  by  other  nations, 
we  feel  that  the  more  recent  of  Germany's  efforts 
at  expansion  or  penetration  have  been  planned  with 
a  total  disregard  of  the  '  light  and  air  '  of  the 
peoples  concerned.  For  instance,  her  exploitation  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  took  no  account  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  Balkans  to  claim  and 
secure  their  independence. 

Such  a  policy  is  but  the  translation  into  action  of 
doctrines  which  are  widely  preached  in  the  German 
Universities.  Of  the  existence  and  influence  of 
this  tendency  the  signatories  cannot  be  ignorant  ; 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  to  be  more  grateful 
for  their  own  implicit  repudiation  of  sympathy  with 
it,  or  more  astonished  at  their  ostrich-like  attitude 
towards  a  state  of  things  so  notorious.  We  should 
not  in  any  case  have  held  the  signatories  responsible 
for  the  theories  of  military  writers  like  General  von 
Bernhardi,  any  more  than  we  should  expect  the 
signatories  to  assume  on  our  part  a  necessary 
agreement  with  the  views  of  Lord  Roberts.  But 
the  matter  stands  differently  with  the  teaching 
that  is  being  enunciated  in  the  name  of  German 
culture  in  the  lecture-room,  on  the  platform,  and 
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in  the  press,  by  those  who  appear  to  exert  most 
influence  on  the  public  opinion  of  the  German  edu- 
cated classes.  A  significant  change  has  passed,  since 

Pro- 


^ ^ 

fessoriate  ._Then]among  Historians  and  men  of  science 
were  not  only  apologists  of  Bismarck  but  critics  : 
Mommsen  and  Virchow  at  Berlin  represented  an 
'  opposition  '  within  the  ranks  of  even  Prussian 
learning.  Nowadays  the  state  of  things  is  changed. 
The  Government  which  nominates  the  professors 
sees  to  it  that  they  shall  not  be  politicians  of  too 
pronounced  an  anti-governmental  type.  The  Social 
Democrats  are  the  most  numerous  political  party  in 
Germany,  but,  numerous  as  they  are,  it  is  under- 
stood that  no  Social  Democrat  can  aspire  to 
a  professorial  chair.  The  Professoriate,  at  least  in 
the  greater  Universities  of  northern  and  central 
Germany,  is  ardently  Imperialistic  in  tone.  4£N(£t 
s  need  be  of_tha-gchool^of  von  Treit- 
schke  ;  butTreitscilke's  ideals  appear  to  be  those 
which  rule  the  educated  Germany  of  to-day,  and 
though  the  movement  started  from  Berlin  its 
dominance  is  no  longer  confined  to  Prussian  soil. 
The  two  quotations  that  follow  are  from  an  eminent 
historian  and  an  eminent  scientist,  both  of  Leipzigj  _ 

'  Germany  was  now  the  protector  and  pillar  of 
European  civilization  ;  and  after  bloody  victories 
the  world  would  be  healed  by  being  German- 
ized.' (Prof  essor  Karl  Lamprecht  ;  Times,  Monday, 
August  31,  1914,  £.  1.) 

'  Germany  will  dictate  peace  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  principle  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
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individual  nations,  which  in  the  present  European 
tumult  has  proved  itselLso-iaadeguate  and  baneful, 
must  be  giVEirup  and  replaced  by  a  system  con- 
forming to  the  world's  actual  conditions,  and 
e^peciaLy~bt^  those^politicat^S^  economic  relations 
which  determine  industrial^  and  cultural  progress 
andthe^O^Bieir^gSEre.'  (Prof  essor  Ostwald ;  West- 
minster Gazette ,  Friday,  September  18, 1914,  p.  2.) 

Will  the  signatories  still  maintain  their  assertion 
that  *  Germany  '  does  not  dream  of  '  depriving  others 
of  light  and  air  '  ?  Are  they  so  certain  that  they 
themselves,  rather  than  Professor  Lamprecht  and 
Professor  Ostwald,  are  the  true  interpreters  of 
German  policy  ? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  Germany  has  only  drawn  the 
sword  *  under  the  compulsion  to  repel  a  wanton 
attack  '  (p.  20,  1.  4),  and  that  the  war  '  has  been 
wantonly  thrust '  upon  her  people  (ibid.,  1.  28)  ? 

It  is  not  true  :  and  the  proof  of  its  untruth  emerges 
the  more  clearly  as  different  diplomatic  documents 
of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  come 
to  light.  Naturally  we  do  not  charge  the  signatories 
with  stating  the  facts  other  than  as  they  saw  them. 
But  they  wrote,  we  are  quite  sure,  without  having 
studied  at  first  hand  any  adequate  collection  of  the 
evidence.  They  wrote,  it  is  clear,  in  the  early  days 
after  war  broke  out ;  and  even  if  they  were  writing 
now  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  have  had  access  to 
the  English  '  White  Paper  '  with  its  158  documents, 
published  early  in  August,  since  we  understand 
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that  this  publication  is  contraband  in  the  German 
Empire. 

But  we  have  no  need  to  appeal  to  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  partisan  presentation  of  the  case  : 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  Italy,  which  was  bound  by 
treaty,  as  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  her  partners  in  the  event  of 
aggression  directed  against  them,  has  declared  herself 
neutral  just  because  the  casus  foederis  has  not  arisen. 
_We  majL_hequite  sure  that  Germany  would  have 
publicly  helol!tiny_jb^  war 

had  really  been  on  Germany's  part  a  def ensive"bne . 

5.  Is  it  true  that  the  war  is  a  war  of  Slav  against 
Teuton,  that  is,  of  '  Asiatic  barbarism  '  against 
German  culture?  (Pp.  21  1.  25,  20  1.  13.) 

Two  months  ago  there  were  probably  a  good  many 
people  in  England  who  on  this  head  would  have  felt 
some  sympathy  with  the  German  case.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  us  reasonable ,  in  estimating  German 
policy,  to  allow  for  the  deep-seated  nervousness  in 
German  minds  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood on  their  further  border  of  the  great  mys- 
terious northern  Power  with  its  huge  population 
and  the  illimitable  possibilities  of  its  future.  And 
(while  we  in  Oxford  can  never  forget  that  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  our  professors 
is  a  Russian)  it  is  likely  that  most  Englishmen,  while 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sphere  of 
external  politics  to  prevent  a  cordial  understanding 
with  Russia,  would  have  felt  qualms  against  any- 
thing which  might  seem  to  commit  us  to  sympathy 
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with  some  features  of  Russian  internal  administra- 
tion. But  there  are  also  considerations  which,  as 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  must  be  quite  frankly 
and  freely  stated  on  the  other  side. 

(a)  Within  the  last  twenty  years  Russia  has  made 
important  advances  towards  freedom  and  self- 
government.  Within  the  same  period,  can  Germany 
point  to  any  advance  in  this  direction  at  all  ? 

(6)  In  particular,  the  claim  of  the  Poles  to  some 
measure  of  recognition  of  their  distinct  national 
life  appears  to  be  much  nearer  to  adequate  realization 
in  Russia  than  in  Germany. 

(c)  So  far  as  the  information  at  our  disposal 
enables  us.  to  judge,  the  conduct  of  the  war  by 
Russia  and  by  Germany  respectively  does  not  at 
all  suggest  a  contrast  between  Asiatic  barbarism 
and  European  culture. 

Though  Russian  intellectual  development  has  not 
yet  reached  the  pitch  of  German  intellectual  de- 
velopment, we  cherish  at  the  same  time  the  belief 
that  the  recent  achievement  of  Russian  literature, 
Russian  scholarship,  Russian  science,  Russian  music, 
is  the  dawn  that  augurs  a  very  brilliant  and 
splendid  noonday.  And  if  we  are  to  limit  comparisons 
to  actual  results,  then  it  would  be  open  to  us 
to  contrast  unfavourably  the  present  political  de- 
velopment of  Germany  with  the  higher  political 
development  of  the  countries  of  the  West.  The 
language  habitually  addressed  by  the  German 
Emperor  to  his  military  forces  implies  an  under- 
lying temper  of  thought  and  ideals  which  appears 
to  us,  if  by  '  barbarism '  is  meant  a  backward 
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state  of  civilization,  to  be  as  *  barbarous  '  as  any- 
thing that  can  be  found  in  Russia. 

6.  Is  it  true  that  the  war  is  a  war  against  Pro- 
testantism ?  The  Czar,  they  tell  us,  has  openly 
proclaimed  it  as  '  the  decisive  campaign  against 
Teutonism  and  Protestantism  '  (p.  21,  1.  24)  ;  and 
further  on  they  themselves  assert  that  by  the  war 
a  'simply  incurable  rent  has  been  made  in  Teutonic 
Protestantism  '  (p.  23,  1.  6). 

We  pass  over  the  initial  difficulty  that  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  is  here  offered  that  the  Czar  did 
make  any  such  statement  at  all,  because  we  wish 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  central  assertion  that 
this  war  has  in  it  a  religious  colour.  Had  not  the 
German  theologians  asserted  this,  such  an'  idea 
would  never  have  entered  our  minds.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  not,  and  no  one  wishes  that  there 
should  be,  any  sort  of  religious  cleavage  in  the 
matter  :  Ulster  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  rest  of  Ireland  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  support  of  the  British  cause.  In  Germany  itself 
there  are  24,000,000  Roman  Catholics  to  40,000,000 
Protestants  ;  and  even  if  the  signatories  regard  the 
24,000,000  of  their  own  fellow-subjects  as  a  negligible 
quantity,  it  still  remains  as  strange  as  it  is  significant 
that  they  make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  alliance 
with  Austria.  For  among  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe  the  country  with  which  Germany  is  allied 
is  at  the  same  time  the  country  where  the  attitude 
of  Roman  Catholic  Christians  to  Christians  of  other 
confessions  is  most  definitely  aggressive. 
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The  charge  that  the  war  is  a  war  against  Pro- 
testantism is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  baseless  ;  and  if  it  is 
baseless,  it  is  beyond  measure  perilous.  Have  the 
signatories  realized  what  the  effect  of  raising  the 
religious  war-cry  is  likely  to  be  upon  the  temper  of 
their  own  people  ?  The  more  influential  they  are  as 
leaders  of  religious  thought,  the  more  disastrous  may 
be  the  results  of  this  teaching.  Can  they  be  quite  sure 
that  they  are  not,  in  part  at  least,  responsible  for  the 
animus  which  appears  to  have  been  shown  throughout 
this  campaign  against  the  clergy  and  the  churches  of 
the  countries  which  the  German  troops  have  overrun? 

7.  Is  it  true,  lastly,  that  the  war  is  limited  on  the 
one  side  to  Christian  combatants,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  assistance  of  non-Christian  peoples  is  sought 
and  welcomed  (p.  21.  1.  26)  ? 

With  the  signatories,  we  should  have  wished  in 
the  abstract  that  the  introduction  of  non-Christian 
Powers  into  the  war  could  be  avoided.  But  the 
problem  is  a  good  deal  less  simple  than  the  employ- 
ment of  words  like  '  pretext  '  (p.  21,  1.  27)  and 
'  unscrupulously  '  (ibid.  1.  12)  would  suggest. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  the  existence  in  the  world 
of  non- Christian  Powers  like  China  and  Japan  is 
a   fact   which   it   is    useless   to   ignore.      Christian 
Powers  must  have  relations  with  them,  and  those 
relations  have  to  be  governed  by  the  same  codes 
of  law  and  honour,  of  promise  and  fulfilment,  as 
the  relations  between  Christian  Powers. 

(b)  Whatever  can  be  said  against  the  English 
alliance  with  Japan  can  be  said  with  equal  force 
against  the  German  efforts  after  an  alliance  with 
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Turkey.     Turkey  is  religiously  just  as  much  of  an 
Asiatic  Power  as  Japan. 

(c)  The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  under  the  terms 
of  which  Japan  is  now  engaged  in  fighting  Germany 
in  the  Far  East,  does  not  in  fact  provide  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Japanese  forces  into  the  European  arena , 
and  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  bring  them  there. 

(d)  At  the  same  time   Great  Britain,   believing 
that  she  and  her  allies  are  at  war  for  a  just  cause, 
does  not  admit  that  that  cause  becomes  less  just 
in  Asia  or  in  Africa  than  it  is  in  Europe.     The 
'  terrible  danger  of  a  native  rising  '   (p.  21,  1.   17) 
she  holds  to  be  best  obviated  by  a  policy  towards 
her  subjects  so  liberal  and  so  humane  that  they 
shall  have  no  desire  to  revolt.     She  is  proud  that 
she  can  trust  the  loyalty  of  her  Indian  and  South 
African  peoples   so   utterly  that   the   one  country 
can  be  largely  and  the  other  wholly  denuded  of 
Imperial  troops. 

(e)  Further,   the   Government   of   Great   Britain 
has  determined  that  some  of  her  own  Indian  troops, 
and  of  the  troops  put  prodigally  at  her  disposal  by 
the  princes  of  India,  shall  be  transferred  to  Europe, 
and  we  cannot  pretend  to  regret  its  determination. 
It  is  not  simply  because  we  have  here  a  crowning 
token   of   the   true   inner   cohesion   of   the   British 
Empire  ;   it  is  rather  that  if  we  stand,  as  we  claim 
to  do,  on  behalf  of  right  against  might,  of  respect 
for  the  law  of  nations  and  for  plighted  word,  and 
of  the  defence  of  the  weak,  then  we  can  only  rejoice 
if  these   Christian  principles   find  an  echo  in  the 
breast  of  non-Christian  peoples.    Our  Indian  fellow- 
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subjects,  in  especial,  are  the  representatives  of  an 
ancient  civilization,  which  we  hope  may  the  sooner 
be  penetrated  by  Christian  influences  when  we  and 
they  have  marched  side  by  side,  and  have  faced  the 
same  dangers,  and,  if  God  will,  have  carried  the 
same  cause  to  victory. 

We  have  tried  to  approach  the  appeal  of  the 
German  theologians  in  the  temper  which  recognizes 
points  of  contact  as  well  as  points  of  difference. 
It  is  the  proper  function  of  universities  to  correct 
the  narrower  outlook  and  enlarge  the  ordinary 
conceptions  of  patriotism  by  continual  and  appre- 
ciative witness  to  the  existence  and  greatness  of 
other  empires  and  differing  civilizations  and  alien 
peoples.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  past  that  we  see 
and  acknowledge  developments  of  national  or 
intellectual  life  on  other  lines  than  our  own.  No 
student  among  us  would  wish  for  a  moment  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  enormous  output  of  the  German 
universities  in  every  department  of  scholarship,  or 
to  its  real  value.  Just  as  in  our  theological  ideals 
Christianity  and  the  Catholic  Church  is  something 
much  greater  than  any  merely  local  or  sectional 
or  national  embodiment  of  it,  since  all  the  nations 
are  destined  to  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into 
it,  so  in  our  intellectual  ideals  we  regard  learning 
and  civilization  as  a  universal  civitas,  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  which  all  who  will  are  free,  while  no  race 
is  so  small  or  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  its 
own  quota  to  contribute,  its  special  gift  which  is 
necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  whole. 
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Are  these  ideals  shared  by  Germany  ? 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  taught  us 
by  the  grimmest  of  all  lessons  that  neither  Christian 
tradition  possesses  any  sacredness,  nor  supreme 
beauty  in  art  any  charm,  nor  historical  records  any 
value,  to  save  the  monuments  of  other  than  German 
culture  from  the  lust  of  destruction  which  inflames 
the  German  armies  in  the  field.  The  annals  of  the 
past  might  be  ransacked  without  finding  the  story 
of  a  campaign  where,  in  one  brief  month,  such  sinister 
deeds  have  been  perpetrated  as  the  burning  of  the 
library  of  Louvain  University  and  the  bombardment 
of  the  cathedral  of  Reims.  If  the  fortune  of  war 
should  bring,  which  God  forbid,  the  tide  of  invasion 
into  our  own  English  land,  the  fate  of  the  library 
of  Louvain  might  be  the  fate  also  of  the  Bodleian. 
Until  the  saner  elements  of  German  public  life  can 
control  the  baser  —and  we  have  not  heard  of  even 
any  protest  by  the  representatives  of  German  art 
and  German  learning — will  not  the  Christian  scholars 
of  other  lands  share  our  conviction  that  the  contest 
in  which  our  country  has  engaged  is  a  contest  on 
behalf  of  the  supremest  interests  of  Christian 
civilization  ? 

We,  like  the  writers  of  this  appeal,  have  laboured 
for  peace,  and  deplore,  as  Christian  men,  the  effect 
which  the  war  must  have  upon  many  good  causes 
and  especially  upon  Christian  Missions.  No  less 
than  they  we  long  for  the  reunion  of  Christians  ; 
but  it  must  be  a  union  which  shall  unite  other  as 
well  as  Teutonic  Christians,  and  which  shall  be  so 
strong  that  those  who  labour  for  peace  shall  be  able 
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to  make  their  voices  heard  and  respected  in  the 
councils  of  their  nations. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  GERMAN  THEOLOGIANS 
TO  THE  EVANGELICAL  CHRISTIANS  ABROAD 

IN  this  age  of  opportunity,  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  when  Christendom  has  been  granted  access 
to  and  decisive  influence  upon  the  entire  non- 
Christian  world,  the  Christian  peoples  of  Europe 
are  about  to  rend  one  another  in  fratricidal  war.  5 

A  systematic  network  of  lies,  controlling  the 
international  telegraph  service,  is  endeavouring  in 
other  lands  to  cast  upon  our  people  and  its  Govern- 
ment the  guilt  for  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  and  has 
dared  to  dispute  the  inner  right  of  us  and  our  10 
Emperor  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  God.  The 
necessity  is  therefore  laid  upon  us,  who  are  known 
among  Christians  abroad  as  men  who  have  worked 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  foreign 
peoples  and  for  the  establishment  of  cultural  ties  15 
and  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  other 
Christian  nations,  to  offer  to  the  entire  public  our 
testimony  concerning  this  war. 

For  forty-three  years  our  people  has  maintained 
peace.     Wherever  a  danger  of  war  arose  in  other  20 
lands,   our  nation  has  exerted  herself  to  assist  in 
removing  or  diminishing  it.    Her  ideal  was  peaceful 
work.     She  has  contributed  a  worthy  share  to  the 
cultural  wealth  of  the  modern  world.     She  has  not 
dreamed    of    depriving   others    of   light    and   air.  25 
She  desired  to  thrust  no  one  from  his  place.     In 
friendly  competition   with  other  peoples,   she   has 
developed    the    gifts    which    God    had    given    her. 
Her   industry   brought    her   rich   fruit.      She   won 
also  a  modest  share  in  the  task  of  colonization  in  30 
the  primitive   world,  and  was  exerting  herself  to 
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offer  her  contribution  to  the  remoulding  of  Eastern 
Asia.  She  has  left  no  one,  who  is  willing  to  see  the 
truth,  in  doubt  as  to  her  peaceful  disposition. 
Only  under  the  compulsion  to  repel  a  wanton 
5  attack  has  she  now  drawn  the  sword. 

As  our  Government  was  exerting  itself  to  localize 
the  justifiable  vengeance  for  an  abominable  royal 
murder,  and  to  avoid  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
two  neighbouring  Great  Powers,  one  of  them, 

10  whilst  invoking  the  mediation  of  our  Emperor, 
proceeded  (in  spite  of  its  pledged  word)  to  threaten 
our  frontiers,  and  compelled  us  to  protect  our  land 
from  being  ravaged  by  Asiatic  barbarism.  Then 
our  adversaries  were  joined  also  by  those  who  by 

15  blood  and  history  and  faith  are  our  brothers,  with 
whom  we  felt  ourselves  in  the  common  world-task 
more  closely  bound  than  with  almost  any  other 
nation.  Over  against  a  world  in  arms  we  recognize 
clearly  that  we  have  to  defend  our  existence,  our 

20  individuality,  our  culture,  and  our  honour.  No 
scruple  holds  back  our  enemies,  where  in  their 
opinion  there  is  a  prospect,  through  our  destruction, 
of  seizing  for  themselves  an  economic  advantage 
or  an  increase  of  power,  a  fragment  of  our  mother- 

25  land,  our  colonial  possessions,  or  our  trade.  We 
stand  over  against  this  raging  of  the  peoples,  fear- 
less because  of  our  trust  in  the  holy  and  righteous 
God.  Precisely  because  this  war  has  been  wantonly 
thrust  upon  our  people,  it  finds  us  a  single  people, 

30  in  which  distinctions  of  race  and  rank,  of  parties 
and  confessions,  have  vanished.  In  a  holy  enthu- 
siasm, not  shrinking  from  battle  and  from  death, 
and  looking  to  God,  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  and 
prepared  joyfully  to  stake  our  all  for  our  land  and 

35  our  liberty. 

Unnameable  horrors  have  been  committed  against 
Germans  living  peaceably  abroad — against  women 
and  children,  against  wounded  and  physicians — 
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cruelties  and  shamelessness  such  as  many  a  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  war  has  not  revealed.  Are 
these  the  fruits,  by  which  the  non-Christian  peoples 
are  to  recognize  whose  disciples  the  Christian  nations 
are  ?  Even  the  not  unnatural  excitement  of  a  5 
people,  whose  neutrality — already  violated  by  our 
adversaries — could  under  the  pressure  of  implac- 
able necessity  not  be  respected,  affords  no  excuse 
for  inhumanities,  nor  does  it  lessen  the  shame 
that  such  could  take  place  in  a  land  long  ago  10 
Christianized.  Into  the  centre  of  Africa  the  war 
has  been  unscrupulously  carried,  although  military 
operations  there  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  its 
decision,  and  although  the  participation  of  natives, 
who  have  been  pacified  but  a  few  decenniums,  in  15 
a  war  of  white  against  white,  conjures  up  the 
terrible  danger  of  a  native  rising.  These  primitive 
peoples  learned  to  know  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  love  and  peace  as  opposed  to  racial  feuds  and 
the  cruelties  of  their  chiefs.  Now  they  are  being  20 
led  in  arms  against  one  another  by  the  peoples 
who  brought  them  this  Gospel.  Thus  flourishing 
Mission-fields  are  being  trampled  in  ruin. 

Into  the  war  which  the  Czar  has  openly  pro-     Hj 
claimed  as  the  decisive  campaign  against  Teutonism  25  * 
and    Protestantism,    heathen    Japan    is   now    also 
called  under  the  pretext  of  an  alliance.    The  Mission- 
fields  which  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  indicated  as  the  most  important  in  the 
present  day — mid-Africa,  with  its  rivalry  between  30 
Christendom  and  Islam  for  the  black  races,   and 
Eastern  Asia  remoulding  its  life — are  now  becoming 
the  scenes  of  embittered  struggles  between  peoples 
who  bore  in  a  special  degree  the  responsibility  for 
the  fulfilment    of    the  Great   Commission  in  these  35 
lands. 

Our  Christian  friends  abroad  know  how  joyfully 
we   German   Christians   greeted   the   fellowship   in 
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faith  and  service  which  the  Edinburgh  World 
Missionary  Conference  left  as  a  sacred  legacy  to 
Protestant  Christendom  ;  they  know  also  how  we 
have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  co-operated  in  order 
5  that  among  the  Christian  nations,  with  their  com- 
peting political  and  economic  interests,  there  should 
arise  a  Christianity  united  and  joyous  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  task  entrusted  to  it  by  God.  It  was  also 
to  us  a  matter  of  conscience  to  remove  by  every 

10  means  political  misunderstandings  and  ill-feelings 
and  to  assist  in  bringing  about  friendly  relations 
between  the  nations.  We  have  now  to  endure  the 
taunt  that  we  have  believed  in  the  power  of  the 
Christian  faith  to  conquer  the  wickedness  of  those 

is  who  are  seeking  war,  and  we  encounter  the  reproach 
that  our  efforts  for  peace  have  only  served  to 
conceal  from  our  people  the  true  attitude  of  their 
enemies.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  regret  that  we 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  promote  peace.  Our 

20  people  could  not  enter  into  this  struggle  with  so 
clear  a  conscience  if  leading  men  of  its  ecclesiastical, 
scientific,  and  commercial  life  had  not  in  such 
manifold  ways  exerted  themselves  to  make  this 
fratricidal  strife  impossible. 

25  Not  for  the  sake  of  our  people,  whose  sword  is 
bright  and  keen — for  the  sake  of  the  unique  world- 
task  of  the  Christian  peoples  in  the  decisive  hour 
of  the  world-Mission,  we  now  address  ourselves  to 
the  evangelical  Christians  abroad  in  neutral  and 

30  inimical  lands. 

We  were  hoping  that  through  God  there  should 
arise  from  the  responsibility  of  the  hour  a  stream 
of  new  life  for  the  Christian  peoples.  Already  we 
were  able  to  trace  in  our  German  Churches  the 

35  powerful  effects  of  this  blessing,  and  the  fellowship 
with  the  Christians  of  other  lands  in  obedience  to 
the  universal  commission  of  Jesus  was  to  us  a  service 
of  sacred  joy. 
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If  this  fellowship  is  now  irreparably  destroyed  ; 

if  the  peoples  among  whom  missions  and 
brotherly  love  had  begun  to  be  a  power  lapse 
into  savagery  in  murderous  war  through  hate 
and  bitterness  ;  6 

if  a  simply  incurable  rent  has  been  made  in 
Teutonic  Protestantism  ; 

if  Christian  Europe  forfeits  a  notable  portion 
of  her  position  in  the  world  ; 

if  the  sacred  springs  from  which  her  peoples  10 
should  derive  their  own  life  and  should  offer 
it  to  others  are  corrupted  and  choked  ; 

the  guilt  of  this  rests,  this  we  hereby  declare  before 
our  Christian  brethren  of  other  lands  with  calm 
certainty,  not  on  our  people.  We  know  full  well,  15 
that  through  this  sanguinary  judgement  God  is  also 
calling  our  nation  to  repentance,  and  we  rejoice 
that  she  is  hearing  His  holy  voice  and  turning  to 
Him.  But  in  this  we  know  that  we  are  at  one  with 
all  the  Christians  among  our  people,  that  we  can  and  20 
must  repudiate  on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
their  Government  the  responsibility  for  the  terrible 
crime  of  this  war  and  all  its  consequences  for  the 
development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
With  the  deepest  conviction  we  must  attribute  it  25 
to  those  who  have  long  secretly  and  cunningly  been 
spinning  a  web  of  conspiracy  against  Germany, 
which  now  they  have  flung  over  us  in  order  to 
strangle  us  therein. 

We  direct  our  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  our  30 
Christian  brethren  in  other  lands,  and  press  upon 
them  the  question,  what  God  now  requires  of  them, 
and  what  can  and  must  take  place,  in  order  that, 
through  blindness  and  unscrupulousness  in   God's 
great  hour  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  Christendom  35 
shall  not  be  robbed  of  its  power  and  of  its  right  to 
serve  as  His  messenger  to  non-Christian  humanity. 
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The  Holy  God  carries  on  His  work  to  its  goal, 
even  through  the  storm  and  horror  of  war,  and 
permits  no  human  wickedness  to  defeat  His  purpose. 
Therefore  we  come  before  Him  with  the  prayer  : 

'  Hallowed  be  Thy  Name  ; 
Thy  Kingdom  come  ; 
Thy  Will  be  done.' 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THE  WAR 

[Reprinted  from  the  Political  Quarterly,  September  1914] 
THE  evidence  as  to  tb 


European  war  has  so  far  been  made  public  by  the  issue 
of  the  German  White  Book  and  the  British  White 
tapers?  xnese  documents  are  already  of  historic 
value,  and  it  is  important  that  all  who  would  grasp 
clearly  the  development  of  the  situation  in  the  critical 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  should  examine 
closely  the  materials  of  information  which  have  been 
thus  officially  presented.  It  will  be  found  by  students 
that  these  documents  require  very  careful  collation, 
for  the  situation  which  they  reflect  was  highly  com- 
plex and  developing  very  rapidly.  It  is  well  to  give 
this  warning.  But  a  study  and  restudy  of  the  materials 
thus  available  will  enable  the  action  of  the  several 
States  in  the  crisis  to  be  more  clearly  appreciated  and 
the  comparative  responsibility  of  the  various  parties 
to  be  in  certain  important  respects  determined. 

Behind  the  proximate  or  immediate  acts  which  led 

1  The  edition  in  English  of  the  German  White  Book  was  issued 
from  Berlin.  It  is  reproduced  (Appendix  I)  in  Why  we  are  at  War 
(Clarendon  Press,  Oxford.  2s.  net).  The  British  White  Papers  are 
[Cd.  7467]  and  [Cd.  7445].  The  Russian  Orange  Book  has  also  been 
issued  (Why  we  are  at  War,  Appendix  VI)  ;  a  translation  of  some 
of  the  more  important  documents  in  it  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Sept.  11. 
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the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  the  outbreak 
o|  war  lie  large  and  deep  issues.  flj.e  development  of 
jflig  rival  Teuton_and_  Slav  ambitions — the  expansion 
of  Qermaii  influence  in  south-east  Europe  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  recovery  and  pressure  of  Russian  political 
and  military  policy,  the  activity  of  Servian  agitation 

the  southern  Slav  provinces  of  Austria -Hungary, 
the  jealousies  and  fears  raised  and  un allayed  by  the 
Balkan  settlement,  (£h^  mutual ^  juspjcions  of  Germany 
and  France,  and  of^  grermany  and  England — these  and 
other  factors  umferlie  'the  rapid  ripening  of  the  crisis 
which  has  convulsed  Europe^  Many  other  more  imme- 
diate circumstances  affectirlgthe  barometer  of  political 
and  military  opportunity  have  also  to  be  taker!  into 
the  student  of  the  situation — such  as  the 
industrial  unrest  in^Hussig),  the  military  revelations  in 
France,  the  political  crisis  over  the  Irish  question  in 
England.  But  important  as  are  the  large  underlying 
forces  which  mould  the  foreign  policies  of  the  European 
States,  and  significant  as  are  internal  conditions  at  the 
time  of  an  international  crisis,  the  immediate  actions 
which  precipitate  a  war  are  often  of  peculiar  value  in 
estimating  the  responsibility  of  nations  and  in  judging 
their  standard  of  action.  It  is  so  in  the  present  case. 
The  events  which  preceded  and  precipitated  war  were 
such  as  re  veal  swiftly  and  clearly  the  character  of  States, 
and  in  themselves  raised  questions  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  international  relations. 
^T  In  the  complex  situation  which  developed  so  suddenly 
between  July  23,  when  Austria -Hungary  presented  its 
Note  to  Servia,  and  the  last  step  in  the  crisis,  when  on 
August  4  England  joined  France,  Russia,  Servia,  and 
Belgium  by  declaring  war  on  Germany,  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  as  clearly  as  may  be  the  main  questions 
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on  which  a  judgement  has  to  be  formed.    These  may  be 
stated  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Austro -Hungarian  Note  to  Servia. 

2.  The  responsibility  of  Russia. 

3.  The  intervention  of  England. 

I.   THE  AUSTRO -HUNGARIAN  NOTE  TO  SERVIA 

The  Austro -Hungarian  Note,  with  the  Servian  reply 
and  the  Austrian  comments  thereon,1  is  the  first  matter 
which  claims  attention.  These  documents  should  be 
read  in  the  full  text,  so  as  to  appreciate  the  character 
of  the  original  Note  and  the  extent  of  the  Servian 
reservations.  It  will  be  clear  to  most  people  that  the 
Austrian  Note  was  not  simply  a  humiliating  demand, 
but  one  which  no  sovereign  State  could  be  expected  to 
accept.  The  humiliating  conditions  might  be  endured, 
but  to  accept  the  dictation  that  Austro -Hungarian^  | 
officials  should  take  part  in  Servia  in  the  suppressioryffl 
of  the  movement  against  the  territorial  integrity*  qr  V\ 
the  monarchy  was  a  demand  which  threatened  the 
independence  of  Servia.  Sir  Edward  Grey  told  the 
Austrian  Ambassador  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
one  State  address  to  another  independent  State  a  docu- 
ment of  so  formidable  a  character.2  The  German 
Secretary  of  State  himself  admitted  to  the  English 
Ambassador  at  Berlin  that  there  were  some  things  in 
the  Austrian  Note  that  Servia  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  swallow.3  The  Austrian  Government  required  a  reply 
in  forty-eight  hours. 

1  These  will  be  found  in  the  German  WGite  Book,  pp.  23-32. 
The  Austrian  Note  and  the  Servian  reply — but  not  the  Austrian 
comments — are  also  in  Cd.  7467. 

2  Cd.  7467,  p.  9.  3  Ibid.,  p.  16. 
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The  Servian  reply,  on  July  25,  accepted  the  ten 
points  of  the  Note  with  reservations,  and,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  told  the  German  Ambassador,  went  further  than 
could  have  been  expected  to  meet  the  Austrian  demands. 
They  promised  to  hand  over  for  trial  any  Servian 
subject,  without  regard  to  his  situation  or  rank,  of 
whose  complicity  in  the  crime  of  Serajevo  proofs  were 
forthcoming,1  and  they  declared  that 

If  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  are  not  satis- 
fied with  this  reply,  the  Servian  Government,  considering 
that  it  is  not  to  the  common  interest  to  precipitate  the 
solution  of  this  question,  are  ready  as  always  to  accept 
a  pacific  understanding,  either  by  referring  this  question 
to  the  decision  of  the  International  Tribunal  of  The 
Hague,  or  to  the  Great  Powers  which  took  part  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Servian 
Government  on  March  18  (31),  1909. 

Austria  summarily  declared  the  Servian  reply  un- 
satisfactory, and  on  July  27  the  British  Ambassador 
•it.  Vienna  informed  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  the  impres- 
sion left  on  his  mind  was  that  the  Austro -Hungarian 
Note  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  make  war  inevitable.2 

There  are  three  charges  against  Austria,  from  which 
there  seems  no  acquittal — first,  that  the  Note  was  one 
which  no  self-respecting  independent  Power  could 
accept ;  second,  that  Austria  refused  to  meet  Servia's 
offer  in  any  way,  or  to  entrust  the  matter  to  an  impartial 
tribunal — and  in  this  connexion  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  evidence  accepted  by  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  court  of  inquiry  had  not  been  submitted  for 
examination  ;  third,  that  by  requiring  unconditional 
acceptance  within  forty-eight  hours,  Austria  greatly 
aggravated  the  situation.  The  action  of  Austria  was 

1  Cd.  7467,  p.  24.  2  Ibid.,  p.  41 
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nothing  short  of  a  crime  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Austria  meant  war. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Austria  and  Germany  were  both 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  Note  to 
Servia  might  lead  to  a  European  war.  Whether  the 
Kaiser  or  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  or  the 
German  Government  had  or  had  not  seen  the  actual 
terms  of  the  Note  is  unproved,  and  is  not  important. 
What  is  important  is,  that  the  Austrian  Government 
informed  the  German  Government  of  their  '  concep- 
tion '  of  the  situation  and  asked  their  opinion.  The 
German  White  Book  states  this  plainly,  and  proceeds  : 1 

With  all  our  heart  we  were  able  to  agree  with  our 
ally's  estimate  of  the  situation,  and  assure  him  that  any 
action  considered  necessary  to  end  the  movement  in 
Servia  directed  against  the  conservation  of  the  monarchy 
would  meet  with  our  approval. 

We  were  perfectly  aware  that  a  possible  warlike  attitude 
of  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia  might  bring  Russia 
upon  the  field,  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  involve 
us  in  a  war,  in  accordance  with  our  duty  as  allies. 

It  is  clear  that  Austria  and  Germany  plunged  into 
this  step  with  the  consciousness  that  it  might  provoke 
a  European  "war,  and  the  direct  responsibility  for  war 
falls  first  on  Austria  and  Germany,  both  on  account  of 
the  Note  and  the  conditions  attached  thereto,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  subsequent  diplomacy  in  relation 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Note  by  the  Powers. 

II.    THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  RUSSIA 

The  second  question  is  the  responsibility  of  Russia. 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  German  White  Book.    Time 
and  again  it  is  argued  that  Russia  is  responsible  for  the 
1  German  White  Book,  p.  4. 
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European  war,  and  that  in  particular  its  act  of  mobiliza- 
tion is  that  which  made  war  inevitable.  It  is  therefore 
very  important  that  the  evidence  on  this  matter  should 
be  carefully  and  dispassionately  considered. 

The  question  of  mobilization  cannot,  however,  be 
treated  apart  from  the  prior  question  of  Russia's  inter- 
j  vention  in  the  Austro -Servian  dispute.  It  was  through - 
l .  out  the  claim  of  Austria  and  Germany  that  the  dispute 
of  Austria  with  Servia  was  a  matter  in  which  no  other 
Power  had  a  right  to  interfere.  Hence  up  to  the  eleventh 
hour  Austria  refused,  and  Germany  supported  her,  to 
accept  any  mediation  or  reference  to  an  outside  tribunal 
of  the  dispute  with  Servia.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  it  clear  at  once  that  she  could  not  allow  Austria 
to  dictate  to  Servia.  On  July  24,  the  day  after  the 
'presenting  of  the  Austrian  Note  to  Servia,  M.  Sazonof 
informed  the  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg 
'  most  positively '  that  Russia  would  not  accept  non- 
intervention.1 An  urgent  appeal  from  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Servia  to  the  Czar,  dated  July  24,  appears  among 
the  recently  published  Russian  documents.  It  is  indeed 
Lyery  difficult  to  think  that  the  Austrian  or  German 
[authorities  believed  that  Russia  could  simply  stand 
apart.  In  any  case,  considering  the  relations  of  Russia 
and  Servia,  it  would  have  been  unlikely.  The  terms  of 
the  Austrian  Note  now  made  it  practically  impossible. 
Anticipating  trouble,  and  some  days  before  the  Austrian 
Note  had  been  presented,  the  German  Ambassador  in 
London  privately  asked  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  exercise 
moderating  influence  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  had  even 
suggested  Russia  as  '  mediator ' .  On  the  24th  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  reminding  the  German  Ambassador  of 
his  request,  said  that  in  view  of  the  extraordinarily  stiff 
1  German  White  Book,  p.  37 
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character  of  the  Austrian  Note,  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allowed,  and  the  wide  scope  of  the  demands  upon 
Servia,  he  felt  quite  helpless  as  far  as  Russia  was  con- 
cerned, and  did  not  believe  any  Power  could  exercise 
influence  alone.  The  only  chance  he  considered  to  lie 
in  all  the  four  Powers,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  working  simultaneously  at  Vienna  and  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  character  of  the  Austrian 
Note,  Russia  counselled  Servia  to  meet  in  as  concilia- 
tory a  manner  as  possible  the  Austrian  demands,  and, ' 
even  after  Austria  had  summarily  rejected  the  Servian 
advances  and  proceeded  with  its  military  preparations, 
the  diplomatic  efforts  of  Russia  were  persistently  directed 
to  avoiding  a  conflict.  On  July  27  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna  informed  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  keep 
the  Servians  quiet  pending  any  discussions  that  might 
yet  take  place,  and  he  advised  his  Government  to  induce 
the  Servian  Government  to  avoid  any  conflict  as  long 
as  possible,  and  to  fall  back  before  an  Austrian  advance. 
Meanwhile  the  Russian  Government  showed  themselves 
ready  to  take  any  diplomatic  steps  which  would  settle 
the  crisis.  They  were  anxious  to  discuss  matters  directly 
with  Vienna,  and  they  were  willing  to  stand  aside  and 
leave  the  dispute  to  the  four  neutral  Powers.  Vienna 
blocked  the  one  proposal,  Berlin  the  other.  Even^a/t 
the  eleventh  hour  Russia  was  ready  to  negotiate.  At 
an  interview  which  the  German  Ambassador  had  with 
M.  Sazonof  in  the  early  morning  of  July  30,  the  latter 
made  the  following  offer  : 

If  Austria,  recognizing  that  her  conflict  with  Servia 
has  assumed  character  of  question  of  European  interest, 
declares  herself  ready  to  eliminate  from  her  ultimatum 
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points  which  violate  principle  of  sovereignty  of  Servia, 
Russia  engages  to  stop  all  military  preparations. 

This  formula  was  subsequently  modified,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  England,  to  run  as  follows  : 

If  Austria  will  agree  to  check  the  advance  of  her  troops 
on  Servian  territory  ;  if  recognizing  that  the  dispute 
between  Austria  and  Servia  has  assumed  a  character  of 
European  interest,  she  will  allow  the  Great  Powers  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  determine  whether  Servia  could 
satisfy  the  Austro -Hungarian  Government  without  im- 
pairing her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State  or  her  indepen- 
dence, Russia  will  undertake  to  maintain  her  waiting 
attitude. 

On  July  31  M.  Sazonof  telegraphed  that  the  Austro- 

Hungarian  Ambassador  had  declared  the  readiness  of 

his  Government  to  discuss  the  substance  of  the  Austrian 

ultimatum  to  Servia.    It  must  therefore  be  remembered 

/that  it  was  with  this  declaration  before  it  that  the  Ger- 

man  Government,  while  avowedly  mediating  at  Vienna, 

|  presented  its  ultimatum   at   St.   Petersburg  requiring 

general  demobilization  within  twelve  hours. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  Russian  mobilization 
and  what  must  also  be  considered  with  it,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  other  Powers,  it  may  be  long,  if  ever,  before 
the  whole  truth  is  sifted  out. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  play  with 
the  term  '  mobilization  ',  and  in  studying  the  documents 
this  question  should  be  attended  to.  There  is  a  conflict 
of  evidence  as  to  when  the  several  armies  mobilized,  and 
it  is  not  clear  how  much  reality  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
term  '  mobilization '.  The  French  Ministry  of  War 
stated  that  the  Germans  did  what  was  in  effect  mobiliza- 
tion under  another  name.1  Thus,  by  July  30  the  German 
1  Cd.  7467,  p.  70. 
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reserves  had  been  called  in  and  the  troops  were  being 
massed  on  the  French  and  Russian  frontiers.1  It  was 
not  until  August  1,  the  day  on  which  Germany  declared 
war,  that  the  order  for  mobilization  was  published  to 
take  effect  on  August  2.2 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  evidence  regarding 
mobilization  being  kept  in  mind,  the  following  points 
should  be  remembered  : 

(a)  That  Russia  began  military  preparations  because 
it  was  evident  that  Austria-Hungary  intended  to  attack 
Servia. 

(6)  That  on  July  26  the  German  military  attache  at 
St.  Petersburg  reported  as  follows  : 

I  deem  it  certain  that  mobilization  has  been  ordered 
for  Kiev  and  Odessa.  It  is  doubtful  at  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  and  improbable  elsewhere.3 

(c)  That  on  the  same  day  the  German  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  was  directed  to  make  the  following 
declaration  to  the  Russian  Government :  4 

Preparatory  military  measures  by  Russia  will  force  us 
to  counter-measures  which  .must  consist  in  mobilizing 
the  army. 

But  mobilization  means  war. 

As  we  know  the  obligations  of  France  towards  Russia, 
this  mobilization  would  be  directed  against  both  Russia 
and  France.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  strong  Note  from  Berlin  to 
St.  Petersburg  was  sent  the  day  after  the  Servian  reply 
to  Austria. 

(d)  That  on  the  day  following  (July  27)  the  Russian 
Secretary  of  War  gave  the  German  military  attache  his 

1  Ibid.,  p.  58.  a  German  White  Book,  p.  38. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  72.  «  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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word  of  honour  that  no  order  to  mobilize  had  yet  been 
issued  : 

Though  general  preparations  are  being  made,  no 
reserves  were  called  and  no  horses  mustered.  If  Austria 
crossed  the  Servian  frontier  such  military  districts  that 
are  directed  towards  Austria,  viz.  Kiev,  Odessa,  Moscow, 
Kazan,  are  to  be  mobilized.  Under  no  circumstances 
those  on  the  German  frontier,  Warsaw,  Vilna,  St.  Peters- 
burg.1 

(e)  That  on  July  29  the  Chief  of  the  Russian  General 
Staff  informed  the  German  military  attache  on  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  for  War  that  everything 
remained  as  two  days  ago,  and  he  offered  confirmation 
in  writing  and  gave  his  word  of  honour  that  up  to 
3  P.M.  there  had  been  no  mobilization — adding  the 
important  statement  : 

He  could  not  assume  a  guaranty  for  future,  but  he 
could  emphasize  that  in  the  fronts  directed  towards  our 
frontier  His  Majesty  desired  no  mobilization. 

The  German  attache  informed  his  Government  that  he 
considered  the  conversation  an  attempt  to  mislead.2 

(/)  That  on  the  same  day,  the  29th,  Russia,  on  the 
news  of  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Servia,  issued  mobiliza- 
tion orders  for  four  districts  towards  Austria  and 
informed  Berlin  of  this  action.3 

(g)  That  on  the  30th  M.  Cambon  reported  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  Germany  was  massing  troops  on 
the  French  frontier.4 

(h)  That  on  the  31st  (Russia  having  offered  on  the 
30th  to  cease  military  preparations  if  Austria  would 
modify  her  ultimatum  to  Servia)  it  was  decided  at 
St.  Petersburg  to  issue  orders  for  general  mobilization. 

1  German  White  Book,  p.  40.  3  Cd.  7467,  p.  7. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  10,  11.  '  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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The    British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg   reported 
as  follows  : 

This  decision  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  Report 
received  from  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  Vienna  to  the 
effect  that  Austria  is  determined  not  to  yield  to  inter- 
vention of  Powers  and  that  she  is  moving  troops  against 
Russia  as  well  as  against  Servia.  Russia  has  also  reason 
to  believe  that  Germany  is  making  active  military  pre- 
parations, and  she  cannot  afford  to  let  her  get  a  start.1 

(i)  That  on  the  same  day,  July  31,  the  Czar  tele- 
graphed to  the  Kaiser  that  '  as  long  as  the  negotiations 
between  Austria  and  Servia  continue  my  troops  will 
undertake  no  provocative  action.  I  give  you  my 
solemn  word  thereon.'  2 

At  midnight  (July  31)  the  German  Ambassador  pre- 
sented the  ultimatum  requiring  Russia  to  stop  every 
measure  of  war  against  Germany  and  Austria -Hungary 
within  twelve  hours.  An  ultimatum  was  presented  to 
France  allowing  eighteen  hours.  With  these  steps  all 
hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  vanished. 

The  German  White  Book  asserts  that  before  the 
declaration  of  war  Russian  troops  had  crossed  the 
frontier — *  Thus  Russia  began  the  war  against  us'. 
So  again,  a  few  lines  later,  it  adds,  '  on  the  morning 
of  the  next  day  France  opened  hostilities  ' — though 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  first  acts  of  aggres- 
sion came  from  Germany,  the  French  troops  having 
been  purposely  kept  at  a  distance  of  10  kilometres 
from  the  frontier.  Thus,  too,  Servia  is  charged  with 
acts  of  aggression  before  the  Austrian  declaration 
of  war.  Little  store  can  be  placed  on  any  of  these 
statements,  and  indeed  the  counter-evidence  seems 
1  Cd.  7467,  p.  61.  2  German  White  Book,  p.  12. 
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overwhelming.  But  such  points  must  be  left  for  full  in- 
vestigation— when  this  becomes  possible.  What  stands 
out  clear  is  the  fact  that  Germany  cannot  lightly  shift 
on  to  Russia  the  responsibility  for  the  European  war. 
A  study  of  the  documents  which  so  far  have  seen  the 
light  will  leave  with  most  people  the  conviction  that 
such  a  responsibility  falls  more  on  the  Kaiser  and  his 
Government  than  on  any  other  party.  Not  unlike  the 
act  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  t}ie 
precipitate  step  of  Germany  in  delivering  its  ultimatum 
to  Russia  was  dictated  by  ideas  of  military  exigencies 
which  in  the  German  mind  dominated  all  other  con- 
siderations. 


III.    THE  INTERVENTION  OF  ENGLAND 

Thanks  to  the  documents  of  the  White  Paper  and  the 
full  statements  in  Parliament,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  line  followed  by  England  throughout  the 
crisis.  At  this  time  of  day  no  proof  is  needed  that  from 
the  outset  every  effort  was  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
reach  a  basis  of  settlement.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 

The  question  of  greater  interest  and  importance  was 
that  of  England's  position  with  regard  to  neutrality. 
Russia  and  France  urged  that  England  should  declare 
her  solidarity  with  them.  But  it  was  clear  at  the  time 
when  these  requests  were  made  that  such  a  step  would 
not  have  been  justified,  though  Germany  was  repeatedly 
warned  that  she  must  not  count  on  England's  neutrality. 
On  July  31  Sir  Edward  Grey  put  the  matter  in  a  very 
plain  light,  and  his  statement  is  of  great  importance  in 
view  of  later  developments  : 

I  said  to  German  Ambassador  this  morning  that  if 
Germany  could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward 
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which  made  it  clear  that  Germany  and  Austria  were 
striving  to  preserve  European  peace,  and  that  Russia 
and  France  would  be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it, 
I  would  support  it  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  if  Russia  and  France  would 
not  accept  it  His  Majesty's  Government  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  consequences  ;  but,  other- 
wise, I  told  German  Ambassador  that  if  France  became 
involved  we  should  be  drawn  in. 

This  statement  furnishes  the  true  reply  to  the  question 
which  has  been  asked,  why  England  did  not  meet  the 
German  Ambassador's  request  for  England  to  state  the, 
terms  of  her  neutrality.  The  terms  were  already  stated, 
and  equally  plain  was  the  warning  that  otherwise,  if 
France  became  involved,  we  should  be  drawn  in.  So 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  restricting  the  Austro- 
Servian  dispute,  England  maintained  her  neutrality. 

But  war  between  the  Great  Powers  raised  questions 
of  obligation — first  towards  France,  and  second  towards 
Belgium.  With  regard  to  France,  (1)  it  was  plain  that 
for  some  time  there  had  been  an  understanding  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  French  and  British  fleets  ;  (2)  there 
had  been  the  Agadir  crisis,  in  which  England  openly  1 
stood  by  France  ;  and  (3)  there  had  been  the  assuranc 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  England  was  not  bourn 
to  France,  but  was  free  to  choose  her  course. 

But  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  of  August  3  revealed 
much  more  clearly  thelreal  position^    It  was  summed  • 
up  in  the  interchange  ^Fletters  between  M.  Cambon 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  November  22  and  23,  1912. 
Therein  three  things  were  stated  and  agreed  to  :   (1)  that  / 
the  French  and  English  naval  and  military  experts  haid  i 
from  '  time  to  time  in  recent  years  '  consulted  together ; 
(2)  that  such  consultations  had  been  understood  not  to  j 
restrict  the  freedom  of  either  Government  to  decide  at  t 
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any  future  time  whether  or  not  to  assist  the  other  by 
armed  force  ;  and  (3)  that  in  the  event  of  either  Govern- 
ment having  grave  reason  to  expect  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  a  third  Power,  or  something  that  threatened 
the  general  peace,  it  should  immediately  discuss  with 
the  other  whether  both  Governments  should  act  together 
to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  if 
so  what  measures  they  would  be  prepared  to  take  in 
common.  This  most  important  statement  defined  and 
determined  England's  obligation.  It  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  consultations,  and  what  was  more,  the 
arrangements  arising  out  of  such  consultations,  did  not 
restrict  the  freedom  of  either  Government.  '  The  dis- 
position, for  instance,  of  the  French  and  British  Fleets 
respectively  at  the  present  moment ',  wrote  Sir  Edward 
Grey  to  M.  Cambon,  c  is  not  based  upon  an  engagement 
to  co-operate  in  war.'  But  if  an  agreement  as  regards 
the  fleets  did  not  create  an  obligation,  it  was  something 
very  like  it,  and  presently  it  was  felt  to  be  an  obligation. 
Further,  there  was  an  explicit  obligation  to  consult 
together  on  certain  contingencies  named,  and  clearly 
such  a  contingency  had  now  arisen.  If  in  such  a  con- 
tingency England  was  not  going  to  stand  by  France  when 
she  was  threatened,  when  would  she  do  so  ?  There  was 
now,  if  ever,  a  clear  obligation.  The  Cabinet  decided 

VM!>    {'  tyjfi&  "" — ^  V 

that  under  the  circumstances  "it  was  .its  duty  to  heljk 
France^and  it  was  announced  to  the  French  Ambassador 
that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  the  British 
Fleet  would  give  all  the  protection  in  its  power  to  the 
shipping  and  to  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  France .  Thus , 
jipart  altogether  from  the  question  of  Belgium,  therewas 
a  clear  obligation  facing  England  with  regard  to  France, 
and  that  obligation  was  honoured\^VAr^^^^^^*<~ 
But  if  there  had  been  no  obligation  to  France,  there 
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was  a  clear  obligation  to  Belgium.  England,  France, 
and  Germany  were  all  guarantors  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium.  Belgium  declared  on  August  1  her  determina- 
tion to  defend  her  neutrality  to  the  utmost  of  her  power ; 
France  stated  that  she  would  respect  it ;  Germany  would 
give  no  undertaking,  and  violated  it.  There  could  only 
be  one  course. 

Thus  it  is  doubly  clear  that  the  decision  for  England 
rested  on  a  basis  of  obligation,  andlFis  'important  lhat 
this  position  should  be  plainly  understood  and  firmly 
held. 

The  Issues  of  the  War 

The  issues  of  this  great  war  cannot  yet  be  seen  iri 
their  fullness.  But  this  much  is  already  clear,  that 
they  are  comparable  with  the  magnitude  of  the  war, 
and  that  the  paramount  issue  is  the  question  of  freedom. 
The  present  struggle  is  first  and  foremost  a  struggle  of 
freedom  against  militarism.  Men  have  seen  with 
anxiety  the  growing  domination  in  Germany  of  the 
military  power.  It  has  controlled  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Prussia  has  mastered  Germany,  arid  Germany  has  become 
a  strong  armed  camp  in  the  centre  of  Europe — not 
simply  on  the  defensive  but  avowedly  with  aggressive 
ideas.  More  than  anything  else  the  militarism 
Germany  is  responsible  for  the  race  of  armaments  in  \ 
Europe.  The  strong  hand  of  the  military  Power  has 
been  behind  all  the  acts  of  State  and  has  sought  to 
crush  opposition  whether  in  east  or  west — in  Prussian  ) 
Poland  or  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  first  issue  in  thi 
war  is  to  free  Europe  from  this  military  menace.  It 
is  said  that  this  is  to  crush  one  military  Power  only  to 
raise  up  another,  and  that  a  military  France  and  still 
more  a  militant  Russia  will  take  the  place  of  Germany. 
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That  is  not  the  belief  of  those  who  have  engaged  in 
this  war.  They  believe  that  France  is  essentially 
pacific,  and  that,  relieved  from  the  dread  which  has 
been  for  years  overhanging  their  country,  the  French 
democracy  will  show  themselves  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  European  peace.  The  call  of  President 
Poincare  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  '  France  the  eternal, 
the  pacific,  the  resolute  ',  voiced  that  sentiment  which 
is  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all  democracies — the  love  of 
peace. 

The  future  of  Russia  is  unknown,  but  in  Russia 
there  are  also  great  internal  forces  that  make  for  peace  ; 
and  once  the  Slav  peoples  are  free  from  the  rule  of 
the  Teuton,  there  are  hopes  for  peace  such  as  have 
not  been  before  possible.  But  with  German  militarism 
threatening  and  thwarting  the  '  natural  rights '  of 
Slavdom  peace  for  Russia  was  impossible.  The  great 
foundation  of  peace  is  liberty,  and  the  war  to-day  is 
to  Englishmen  a  war  of  liberty.  It  is  this  belief  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  that  fervid  union  of  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  to  crush  the  growing  military  power  of 
Europe.  Great  fundamental  feelings  are  those  which 
move  large  masses  of  people,  and  with  all  its  differences 
of  race  and  feeling  the  common  bond  which  is  uniting 
men  to-day  throughout  the  British  Empire  is  the  love 
of  liberty.  For  what  is  the  outstanding  mark  of  the 
British  Empire  ?  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  people  in 
it  and  the  security  which  union  gives.  Among  the 
self-governing  States  of  the  Empire  that  freedom  is 
complete,  and  to-day,  if  any  one  of  those  self-governing 
States  determined  to  end  its  membership  of  the  Empire, 
it  would  be  free  to  go.  The  Empire  is  one  of  freemen 
who  are  conscious  of  that  membership  of  Empire  as  not 
only  giving  them  the  rights  of  freemen,  but  as  securing 
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also  for  others  such  rights.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
Empire  this  spirit  is  rising,  and  it  is  the  highest  ambition 
of  those  who  love  the  Empire  to  see  all  parts  of  it 
working  forward  towards  freedom.  It  is  because  the 
Germans  have,  despite  their  great  efficiency  and  wide 
culture,  never  realized  that  full  sense  of  political  freedom 
and  self-government,  best  expressed  in  the  common  law 
of  England  and  in  its  responsible  parliamentary  and 
local  institutions,  that  men  who  have  known  what  such 
freedom  means  are  determined  at  all  costs  not  to  let  the 
domination  of  Germany  spread. 

And  closely  connected  with  this  is  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  nations.  The  sense  of  nationality 
has  always  been  deep  in  England,  and  men  have  felt 
the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  small  nations  of  Europe 
in  their  struggle  for  independence  and  their  right  to  live 
their  own  life  and  make  their  contribution  to  civilization. 
The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  not  measured  by  its  size 
but  by  its  spirit,  and  one  of  the  desires  of  England 
to-day — quickened  powerfully  by  recent  events — is  to 
see  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe  secure  from  domination 
by  the  larger  Powers.  This  war  is  one  for  the  liberty  of 
the  smaller  States — Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark — as  well 
as  the  States  of  South-East  Europe.  Nations  must  be 
free  to  enter  into  alliance  or  union,  but  the  end  of  such 
alliance  or  union  must  be  national  self-realization.  And 
where,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  States,  in  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland,  the  democratic  spirit  is  strongly 
developed,  there  men  have  freedom  and  the  desire  for 
peace  and  culture.  Every  additional  such  State  is 
a  guarantee  of  peace,  and  England  sees  in  such  States 
nations  which  have  with  her  a  great  bond  of  common 
interest. 

There  is  a  third  ground  which  played  a  large  part  at 
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the  outbreak  of  the  controversy,  and  which  is  no  minor 
issue — the  maintenance  of  international  obligations.  If 
a  matter  such  as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  is  to  be 
treated  as  '  a  scrap  of  paper  ',  there  is  an  end  to  the 
security  of  international  agreements.  What  guarantee 
can  there  be  that  any  agreement  will  be  found  of  value 
if  the  plea  of  '  necessity  '  can  be  put  forward  to  justify 
its  disregard  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  circumstances 
may  arise  which  justify  the  denunciation  of  an  agree- 
ment. But  if  a  country  ceases  to  regard  an  agreement 
as  binding  upon  it,  it  must  give  full  and  proper  notice. 
So  again,  if  there  has  to  be  war,  at  least  some  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  conventions  of  civilized  nations 
to  conduct  war  on  lines  which  mitigate  as  far  as  may 
be  the  sufferings  of  non-combatants  and  neutrals.  But 
by  German  methods  on  land  and  sea,  both  non-com- 
batants and  neutrals  have  suffered.  The  war  must 
punish  the  breaking  of  agreements  and  establish  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  before  the  sanctity  of  international 
regulations. 

This  war  will  have  many  far-reaching  consequences, 
and  not  only  in  Europe.  It  brings  with  it  complex 
problems  of  national  boundaries,  of  the  rights  of  States, 
and  of  new  relationships  between  races  eastern  and 
western.  But  behind  it  all  the  great  question  is  that  of 
securing  the  future  of  peace.  And  to  this  end  the  main 
object  in  view  must  be  that  of  requiring  disputes  between 
sovereign  States  to  be  the  subject  of  arbitration  before 
there  is  recourse  to  war,  and  of  securing  international 
action  to  punish  the  disregard  of  arbitration.  To  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  swift  appeal  to  the  sword,  such  as 
has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  the  present  war,  is  the 
first  task  of  the  peoples  who  claim  to  be  democratic. 
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PREFACE 

THE  three  letters  printed  in  this  pamphlet  appeared 
originally  in  the  Springfield  Republican,  a  well-known 
American  newspaper.  Of  the  writers  one  is  an  English- 
man, the  other  an  American.  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson, 
Chichele  Professor  of  Military  History  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  wrote  spontaneously  to  the  Springfield 
Republican,  three  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  to  explain  where,  in  the  eyes  of  educated  English- 
men, the  responsibility  for  the  conflagration  lay.  This 
letter  is  the  first  of  our  series.  At  the  time  of  writing  it, 
Professor  Wilkinson  had  not  seen  the  letter  of  Professor 
John  W.  Burgess,  which  was  written  a  few  days  earlier, 
and  which  also  appeared  in  the  Springfield  Republican. 
Professor  Burgess  holds  a  chair  of  Political  Science  and 
Constitutional  Law  in  the  University  of  Columbia  ;  his 
credentials  as  a  spokesman  of  German  public  opinion 
are  set  forth  in  his  own  letter.  His  letter  is  the  second 
that  we  print.  Prof essor  Wilkinson  then  replied  to  Pro- 
fessor Burgess  (Letter  No.  III).  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
Professor  Burgess  made  no  rejoinder.  The  letters  are 
reprinted  at  the  desire  of  some  who  read  them  when 
they  first  appeared  in  print. 

H.  W.  C.  DAVIS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Republican  : 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  states  of  Europe,  united 
under  England's  lead,  fought  for  three  years  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  which  Napoleon  had  put  upon  them.  The 
Germans  believed  themselves  fighting  for  freedom. 
After  the  peace  they  found  that  they  had  gained  neither 
freedom  nor  nationhood.  In  1848  they  drove  away 
their  kinglets,  declared  themselves  free  and  united,  and 
offered  the  crown  of  all  Germany  to  the  Prussian  king. 
He  refused  a  crown  offered  by  the  people.  Neither 
freedom  nor  union  was  achieved.  Not  the  people's  will, 
said  Bismarck,  but  the  Prussian  army  must  control 
Germany. 

In  1866  the  Prussian  army  made  good  Bismarck's 
words,  and  conquered  Germany.  It  made  North 
Germany  Prussian  and  cut  South  Germany  in  two,  one- 
half  to  be  shut  out  of  the  fatherland,  the  other  half  to 
be  a  Prussian  protectorate.  In  1870  Bismarck  beguiled  '' 
France  into  her  rash  attack.  The  Prussian  army  struck 
her  down  and  tore  from  her  lands  whose  people  in  1789 
had  freely  declared  themselves  Frenchmen  for  ever. 
The  protected  princes  hailed  as  their  emperor  the  Prus- 
sian king,  whom  Bismarck's  constitution  made  their 
supreme  war  lord.  Moltke,  the  iron  soldier,  declared 
that  what  had  been  won  by  the  sword  must  be  kept  by 
the  sword,  as  though  the  Prussian  army  could  make 
wrong  right. 

'  Conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all,'  and  Prussia 
for  forty  years  has  drilled  Germany  against  the  day  when 
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France  should  demand  her  own  again.  France  in  her 
weakness  turned  to  Russia.  Thereupon  Prussia  had 
recourse  to  Austria,  the  jailor  of  peoples,  freedom's  foe. 
Italy,  freed  and  united  when  Prussia  struck  down 
Austria,  felt  humiliated  by  the  French  seizure  of  that 
Tunis  which  she  thought  her  own  inheritance,  and, 
mortified,  sought  support  in  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Austria. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  began  his  reign 
in  warfare  for  his  dynasty  against  his  peoples,  subduing 
the  Hungarians  with  the  aid  of  the  Slavs,  and  then  the 
Slavs  with  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians,  was  told,  when 
he  and  his  Germans  were  shut  out  of  Germany,  to  turn 
his  face  to  the  east  and  to  supplant  the  Turk  as  overlord 
of  Slavs  and  Greeks.  But  Russia  had  set  her  hand  to 
the  freeing  of  the  Slavs  and  Greeks.  She  had  helped 
to  make  a  small  but  independent  Servia.  In  1878,  after 
a  great  war,  she  made  a  free  Bulgaria.  Her  methods 
were  not  those  of  the  West,  but  they  fulfilled  the 
purpose  and  made  Bulgaria  and  Servia  free  in  spite  of 
Austria. 

But  she  had  to  pay  the  price.  The  emancipator  of 
the  serfs,  the  liberator  of  Bulgaria,  had  to  acquiesce  in 
Austria's  occupation  of  Bosnia.  Thus  a  Serb  country 
which  loathed  the  Austrians  and  fought  against  them 
was  crushed  and  conquered  in  a  great  war  that  lasted 
a  year  and  in  which  Austria  employed  200,000  men.  In 
those  days  Disraeli  supported  Turkey  and  Austria, 
but  five-and-twenty  years  later  his  pupil  Salisbury 
discovered  that  he  had  '  backed  the  wrong  horse '. 
Russia,  thwarted  in  her  efforts  to  give  nationhood 
to  the  peoples  of  European  Turkey,  was  impelled  to 
make  an  alliance  with  France. 

Bismarck  knew  that  France  could  never  forgive  or 
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forget  her  dismemberment.  He  saw  that  Russia  resented 
his  support  of  Austria  and  he  therefore  restrained  his 
Austrian  ally,  made  her  compromise  with  Russia  and 
declared  that  Bulgaria  was  not  worth  the  bones  of 
a  Pomeranian  grenadier.  He  saw  the  risk  of  forcing 
France  and  Russia  into  alliance,  and  in  1888  increased 
the  German  army  by  800,000  men. 

Bismarck's  last  deliberate  work  was  to  teach  his 
countrymen  the  falsehood  that  England  was  their 
enemy.  He  gave  Lord  Granville  to  understand  that 
Germany  wanted  no  colonies.  Then  he  put  to  him 
questions  apparently  harmless  and  of  no  urgency, 
published  Lord  Granville's  answers  without  their  full 
context,  and  so  misrepresented  England  as  opposed  to 
the  acquisition  by  Germany  of  any  possessions  whatever 
beyond  the  seas.  Germany  was  furious  and  England 
puzzled.  Thus  was  sown  in  Germany  that  hatred  of 
England  which  has  for  thirty  years  been  nourished  by 
Prussian  publicists  and  burst  into  flame  during  the 
South  African  War,  which  no  one  in  Germany  under- 
stood. 

The  Emperor  William  II,  when  he  found  himself  the 
supreme  war-lord,  took  quite  literally  both  that  name 
and  the  title  of  a  once  famous  book,  Prussia  Over  All, 
modified  in  the  modern  national  anthem  into  Germany 
Over  All  in  the  World.  The  supreme  war-lord  must 
rule  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  and  WiUiam  as  emperor 
proclaimed  that  Germany's  future  was  on  the  water. 
Germany  was  of  course  delighted,  and  the  South  Germans, 
who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  to  a  man  subscribed  for 
battleships. 

The  thoughts  of  the  Prussian  Army  have  been  well 
expressed  of  late  years  by  General  von  Bernhardi,  who 
has  written  volumes  to  preach  to  his  countrymen  the 
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gospel  of  force.      The  mighty  German  Army  has  been 
/created,  he  says,  not  for  peace  but  for  conquest.     Let  us 

<  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  let  us  crush  France  ; 
let  us  push  back  the  too  numerous  Russians  and,  above 
all,  let  us  destroy  England.  These  strains  dinned  into 
the  emperor's  ears  found  a  response. 

Under  William  II  Germany  has  become  self-assertive. 
Twice  in  the  last  ten  years  when  she  seemed  determined 

'  to  overbear  France  with  regard  to  Morocco,  the  British 
Government  has  intimated  that  an  attack  on  France 
would  mean  war  with  England.  The  first  time  was  in 
the  crisis  which  ended  with  the  resignation  of  Delcasse. 
j  The  second  was  in  1911,  when  the  emperor  took  the  high- 
handed step  of  sending  the  Panther  to  Agadir.  At  that 
time  he  and  his  advisers  thought  England  paralysed  by  the 
dispute  over  the  Parliament  Act.  The  Prussian  military 
party  was  furious  with  the  emperor  because  after  the 
English  declaration  of  policy  he  changed  his  attitude 
and  did  not  make  war. 

j  Thereafter  an  enormous  increase  of  the  army  was  voted 
and  carried  out,  and  more  recently  a  special  war-tax 
was  laid  on  the  German  people  for  the  purpose  of 
military  preparations.  All  pointed  toward  a  war  for 
which  no  reason  was  visible  except  the  Prussian  doctrine 

ithat  Germany  was  in  danger  because  the  geography  of 

'Europe  places  her  between  France  and  Russia.  Two 
months  ago  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  nations 
was  known.  The  English  had  pretty  well  forgotten 
the  hatred  expressed  of  them  in  Germany  at  the  time 
of  the  South  African  War ;  voices  were  raised  in  France 
to  suggest  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  begin  a  war  even 
for  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  trouble  in  the  Balkans, 
except  in  Albania,  seemed  to  be  settled. 

For  many  months  Austria  has  followed  toward  Servia 
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and  Montenegro  a  high-handed  policy  which  the  other 
Powers  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  peace.  She  had  three 
army  corps  assembled  in  Bosnia  ready  for  action, 
which  could  only  be  against  Servia.  To  review  these 
three  army  corps  the  heir  apparent,  the  Archduke 
Francis  Ferdinand,  went  to  Sarajevo,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife.  There  they  were  both  assassinated  by  v 
malcontent  Bosnians.  The  Austrian  official  press 
instantly  laid  the  blame  on  the  Servian  Government 
before  there  could  have  been  time  for  any  inquiry. 

On  July  23,  Austria  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Servia  in 
such  terms  as  any  self-respecting  government  must  reject, 
requiring  its  entire  acceptance  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
at  the  same  time  announced  that  no  European  Govern- 1  / 
ment  would  be  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter.  That 
was  a  direct  challenge  to  Russia,  an  intimation  that 
Russia  must  look  on  at  the  destruction  of  a  free  state 
whose  struggles  for  independence  she  had  mightily 
helped.  The  ultimatum  had  been  telegraphed  in  full 
to  the  German  emperor  before  it  was  sent. 

England  pleaded  for  delay,  for  time  for  the  powers 
to  consider.     Russia  urged  Servia  to  humiliate  herself  / 
to  the  utmost  but  not  to  abdicate  her  sovereignty. 
Servia  complied  with  this  advice,  but  Austria,  implacable, 
declared  war  against  her.    Thereupon  Russia  mobilized 
her  army,   for  in  the  circumstances  she   must  either     , 
fight   or   haul   down   her   flag.      Thereupon    Germany  v 
mobilized  and  France  had  to  follow  suit. 

The  British  Government  still  negotiated.  The  British 
people,  having  made  friends  with  France,  felt  that  they 
could  not  desert  her.  The  British  Government  asked 
Germany  to  undertake  to  respect  that  Belgian  neutrality 
which  all  the  powers  had  by  treaty  guaranteed.  The 
reply  was  a  brutal  negative  and  immediate  invasion. 

B3 
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Thus  England  had  no  choice  and  declared  war  against 
Germany.  A  significant  judgement  was  pronounced  by 
Italy  when  she  said  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  the 
aggressors,  and  that  no  treaty  bound  Italy  to  help 
them  in  an  unprovoked  attack.  So  Italy  is  neutral. 

Thus  Germany  and  Austria  have  declared  in  common 
that  they  will  have  their  way  in  Europe,  and  that  if 
it  is  not  accepted  they  will  impose  it  upon  Europe 
by  force.  If  they  succeed,  the  King  of  Prussia  will  be 
the  overlord  of  Europe.  If  Europe  is  to  remain  free  the 
nations  that  Germany  has  challenged  must  defeat  and 
disarm  her  and  compel  her  to  be  content  to  till  her  own 
soil  and  to  mind  her  own  business,  not  as  a  ruler  of  other 
nations  but  as  one  among  the  united  states  of  Europe. 

SPENSER  WILKINSON. 

LONDON,  ENG., 

August  22,  1914. 


II 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Republican  '  : 

This  is  no  time  and  no  subject  when,  or  upon  which, 
one  should  speak  lightly,  ignorantly,  or  with  prejudice. 
It  is  one  of  the  world's  most  serious  moments,  and  the 
views  and  sympathies  now  formed  will  determine  the 
course  of  the  world's  development  for  many  years  to 
come.  Heavy  indeed  is  the  responsibility  which  he 
incurs  who  would  assume  the  role  of  teacher  at  this 
juncture,  and  it  is  his  first  duty  to  present  the  credentials 
which  warrant  his  temerity. 

First  of  all,  I  am  an  Anglo-American  of  the  earliest 
stock  and  the  most  pronounced  type.  I  have  existed 
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here,  potentially  or  actually,  since  the  year  1638,  and 
my  European  cousins  of  to-day  are  squires  and  curates 
in  Dorsetshire.  Moreover,  I  admire  and  revere  England, 
not  only  because  of  what  she  has  done  for  liberty  and 
self-government  at  home,  but  because  she  has  borne  the 
white  man's  burden  throughout  the  world  and  borne  it 
true  and  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  I  possess  of  higher  learning 
has  been  won  in  Germany.  I  have  studied  in  her 
famous  universities  and  bear  their  degrees,  and  in  three 
of  them  have  occupied  the  teacher's  chair.  I  have  lived 
ten  years  of  my  life  among  her  people  and  enjoy  a  circle 
of  valued  friendships  which  extends  from  Konigsberg 
to  Strassburg,  from  Hamburg  to  Munich,  and  from 
Osnabriick  to  Berchtesgarden,  and  which  reaches  through 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  occupant  of  the  throne 
to  the  dweller  in  the  humble  cottage.  I  have  known 
four  generations  of  Hohenzollerns,  and,  of  the  three 
generations  now  extant,  have  been  brought  into  rather 
close  contact  with  the  members  of  two  of  them.  While, 
as  to  the  men  of  science  and  letters  and  politics  who 
have  made  the  Germany  of  the  last  half -century,  I  have 
known  them  nearly  all,  and  have  sat,  as  student,  at  the 
feet  of  many  of  them.  I  must  concede  that  of  English 
descent  though  I  am,  still  I  feel  somewhat  less  at  home 
in  the  motherland  than  in  the  fatherland.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  conscious  of  the  impulse  to  treat  each  with  fairness 
in  any  account  I  may  attempt  to  give  of  their  motives, 
purposes,  and  actions.  

It  was  in  the  year  1871,  in  the  midst  of  the  Franco - 
Prussian  war,  that  I  first  trod  the  soil  of  Germania,  and 
it  was  from  and  with  those  who  fought  that  war  on  the 
German  side  that  I  first  learned  the  politics  and  diplo- 
macy of  Europe.  Almost  from  the  first  day  that  I  took 
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my  seat  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  university,  I  imbibed 
the  doctrine  that  the  great  national,  international,  and 
world -purpose  of  the  newly-created  German  empire  was 
to  protect  and  defend  the  Teutonic  civilization  of  con- 
tinental Europe  against  the  oriental  Slavic  quasi - 
civilization  on  the  one  side,  and  the  decaying  Latin 
civilization  on  the  other. 

After  a  little  I   began  to  hear  of  the   '  pan-Slavic 

J  policy  '  of  Russia  and  the  '  revanche  policy  '  of  France. 
For  a  while  the  latter,  the  policy  of  France  for  retaking 
Alsace-Lorraine,  occupied  the  chief  attention.  But  in 
1876,  with  the  Russian  attack  upon  the  Turks,  the  pan- 
Slavic  policy  of  Russia — the  policy  of  uniting  the  Slavs 
in  the  German  empire,  the  Austro -Hungarian  empire, 
and  in  the  Turkish  empire,  with  and  under  the  sway 
of  Russia — was  moved  into  the  foreground.  All  western 
Europe  recognized  the  peril  to  modern  civilization  and 
the  powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  Berlin  in  1878  to 
meet  and  master  it. 

The  astute  British  premier,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  sup- 

,  ported  by  the  blunt  and  masterful  Bismarck,  directed 
the  work  of  the  congress,  and  the  pan-Slavic  policy  of 
Russia  was  given  a  severe  setback.  Russia  was  allowed 
to  take  a  little  almost  worthless  territory  in  Europe  and 
territory  of  greater  value  in  Asia  ;  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  were  made  independent  states  ;  Bul- 
garia was  given  an  autonomous  administration  with 
a  European  Christian  prince  but  under  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  Turkish  sultan  ;  and  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  then  almost  free 
zones  infested  by  bandits,  were  placed  under  Austro- 
Hungarian  administration,  also  subject  to  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan. 

With  this  the  much  suspected  and  dreaded  activities 
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of  Russia  were  directed  toward  Asia,  and  Russia  was 
now  for  more  than  twenty  years,  from  1880  to  1902, 
occupied  chiefly  with  the  extension  of  her  empire  in  the 
Orient.  The  German  empire  and  the  Austro -Hungarian 
empire  were  delivered  for  the  moment  from  this  great 
peril  and  enabled  to  pursue  the  line  of  peaceable  develop- 
ment and  progress.  The  greater  security  to  the  eastern 
borders  of  these  great  states,  thus  established,  also 
helped  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  French  spirit  of 
revenge,  as  the  prospect  of  its  satisfaction  became 
more  distant. 

It  was  during  this  period,  however,  that  Germany 
developed  from  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  community,  that  is,  became  a  competitor  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  especially  of  Great  Britain, 
in  world  industry.  Her  marvelous  growth  in  this  direc- 
tion excited  soon  the  jealousy,  the  envy,  and  then  the 
hostility  of  Great  Britain.  We  in  the  United  States, 
however,  reaped  great  advantage  from  the  industrial  and 
commercial  competition  between  the  two  great  powers 
and  we  were  amused  at  the  pettishness  of  Great  Britain 
in  representing  it  as  something  unfair  and  illegitimate. 
We  little  suspected  to  what  direful  results  it  would  lead . 

When  Edward  VII  came  to  the  throne,  in  the  year  * 
1901,  he  saw  Great  Britain's  interests  in  the  Orient 
threatened  by  Russia's  policy  of  extension  in  Asia  and  her 
commercial  interests  throughout  the  world  threatened 
by  the  active  and  intelligent  competition  of  the  Germans. 
He,  as  all  rulers  at  the  moment  of  accession,  felt  the 
ambition  to  do  something  to  relieve  the  disadvantages, 
to  say  the  least,  under  which  in  these  respects  his 
country  was  laboring.  He  began  that  course  of  diplo-  ~ 
macy  for  which  he  won  the  title  of  peace  lover.  The 
first  element  of  it  was  the  approach  to  Japan  and 
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encouragement  to  Japan  to  resist  the  advance  of  Russia. 
This  movement  culminated  in  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan  of  the  years  1904-5,  in  which  Russia  was 
worsted  and  checked  in  the  realization  of  her  Asiatic 
policy  and  thrown  back  upon  Europe. 

The  next  element  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  peace-loving 

v   king  was  the  fanning  into  flame  again  of  the  '  revanche  ' 

spirit  of  France  by  the  arrangement  of  the  quasi-alliance, 

called  the  entente,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and 

I  Russia,  aimed  distinctly  and  avowedly  against  what  was 

J  known  as  the  triple  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 

Italy,  which  had  for  thirty  years  kept  the  peace  of 

.  Europe.^  The  third  and  last  element  of  this  pacific  pro- 

|    gram  was  the  seduction  of  Italy  from  the  triple  alliance, 

by  rousing  the  irredentist  hopes  for  winning  from  Austria 

the  Trente  district  in  south  Tyrol,  which  Italy  covets. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
extreme  peril  involved  in  this  so-called  peaceful  diplo- 
v*  macy  to  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  empires. 
jr  I  myself  became  first  fully  aware  of  it  on  June  27, 1905. 
On  that  day  I  had  an  extended  interview  with  a  dis- 
tinguished British  statesman  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  London.  I  was  on  my  way  to  Wilhelmshohe  to  meet 
His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  to  arrange  with  His 
Majesty  the  cartel  of  exchange  of  educators  between 
universities  in  the  two  countries.  When  I  revealed  this 
fact  to  my  host  the  conversation  immediately  took  a  turn 
which  made  me  distinctly  feel  that  a  grave  crisis  was 
impending  in  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  to  Germany. 
I  was  so  firmly  impressed  by  it,  that  I  felt  compelled 
to  call  my  host's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
number  of  American  citizens  of  German  extraction,  the 
friendliness  of  the  German  states  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union  during  our  civil  war,  and  the  virtual  control  of 
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American  universities  by  men  educated  at  German 
universities,  would  all  make  for  close  and  continuing 
friendship  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
When  I  arrived  in  Germany,  I  asked  in  high  quarters 
for  the  explanation  of  my  London  experience  and  was 
told  that  it  was  the  moment  of  greatest  tension  in  the 
Morocco  affair,  when  all  feared  that,  at  British  instiga- 
tion, France  would  grasp  the  sword. 

The  larger  part  of  the  next  two  years  I  spent  in 
Germany  as  exchange  professor  in  the  three  universities 
of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  Leipsic,  also  as  lecturer  before  the 
bar  association  at  Vienna.  Naturally  I  formed  a  really 
vast  circle  of  acquaintances  among  the  leading  men  of 
both  empires,  and  the  constant  topics  of  conversation 
everywhere,  at  all  times  and  among  all  classes,  was  the 
growing  peril  to  Germany  and  Austro -Hungary  of  the 
revived  pan-Slavic  policy  and  program  of  Russia,  the  re- 
inflamed  '  revanche '  of  France  and  Great  Britain's  intense 
commercial  jealousy. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1907, 1  was  again  at  Wilhelms- 
hohe.  The  imperial  family  were  at  the  castle,  and  some- 
where about  the  10th  of  the  month  it  became  known  that 
King  Edward  would  make  the  emperor  a  visit  or  rather 
a  call,  for  it  was  nothing  more  cordial  than  that,  on  the 
14th. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  the  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  king,  I  received  a  summons  to  go  to  the 
castle  and  remain  for  dinner  with  the  emperor.  When 
I  presented  myself,  I  found  the  emperor  surrounded  by 
his  highest  officials,  Prince  Buelow,  the  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  imperial  governor  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Prince  Radolin,  the  German  embassador 
to  France,  Excellency  von  Lucanus,  the  chief  of  the 
emperor's  civil  cabinet,  Gen,  Count  von  Huelsen  Haeseller, 
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the  chief  of  the  emperor's  military  cabinet,  Field  Marshal 
von  Plessen,  Chief  Court  Marshal  Count  Zu  Eulenburg, 
Lord  High  Chamberlain  Baron  von  dem  Gnesebeck  and 
the  oberstallmeister,  Baron  von  Reischach. 

The  dinner  was  on  the  open  terrace  of  the  castle 
looking  toward  the  Hercules  hights.  At  its  close  the 
empress  and  the  ladies  withdrew  into  the  castle  and  the 
emperor  with  the  gentlemen  remained  outside.  His 
Majesty  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
and  went  to  one  end  of  it,  followed  by  Prince  Buelow, 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  Prince  Radolin,  and  Excellency  von 
Lucanus.  His  Majesty  directed  me  to  join  the  group, 
and  so  soon  as  we  were  seated  the  chief  of  the  civil 
cabinet  turned  to  me  and  said  that  he  was  afraid  that 
our  good  friend,  President  Roosevelt,  unwittingly  did 
Europe  an  injury  in  mediating  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  since  this  had  turned  the  whole  force  of  the  pan- 
Slavic  program  of  Russia  back  upon  Europe.  All  present 
spoke  of  the  great  peril  to  middle  Europe  of  this  change. 

Then  both  the  German  embassador  to  France  and  the 
governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine  spoke  discouragingly  of  the 
great  increase  of  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  French 
toward  Germany,  and,  finally,  the  part  that  Great 
Britain  had  played  and  was  playing  in  bringing  about 
both  of  these  movements  was  dwelt  upon  with  great 
seriousness  mingled  with  evidences  of  much  uneasiness. 
King  Edward  came  the  next  morning  at  about  10  o'clock 
and  took  his  departure  at  about  3  in  the  afternoon. 
Whether  any  remonstrances  were  made  to  His  Majesty 
in  regard  to  the  great  peril,  which  he,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  was  helping  to  bring  upon  middle  Europe, 
I  have  never  known.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
after  that  date  he  modified  considerably  his  diplomatic 
activity.  But  he  had  sown  the  seed  in  well-prepared 
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ground  and  the  harvest  was  bound  to  come.  The  three 
great  forces  making  for  universal  war  in  Europe,  namely, 
the  pan-Slavic  program  of  Russia,  the  '  revanche  '  of 
France,  and  Great  Britain's  commercial  jealousy  of 
Germany,  had  been  by  his  efforts  brought  together.  It 
could  not  fail  to  produce  the  catastrophe.  It  was  only 
a  question  of  time. 

The  following  year,  the  year  1908,  saw  the  revolt  of 
the  young  Turkish  party  in  Constantinople  which  forc 
from  the  sultan  the  constitution  of  July,  1908.  Accord- 
ing to  this  constitution,  all  the  peoples  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  sultan  were  called  upon  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  Turkish  Parliament.  Both  Bulgaria  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  were  nominally  subject  to  that 
sovereignty,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  of  the  Powers  of  1878.  For  thirty  years 
Bulgaria  had  been  practically  an  independent  state,  and 
during  thirty  years  Austro-Hungary  had  poured  millions  / 
upon  millions  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  building  roads, 
railroads,  hotels,  hospitals  and  schools,  establishing  the 
reign  of  law  and  order,  and  changing  the  population 
from  a  swarm  of  loafers,  beggars,  and  bandits  to  a  body 
of  hard-working,  frugal,  and  prosperous  citizens. 

What  now  were  Bulgaria  and  Austro-Hungary  to  do  ? 
Were  they  to  sit  quiet  and  allow  the  restoration  of  the 
actual  sovereignty  and  government  of  Turkey  in  and 
over  Bulgaria  .and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  ?  Could  any 
rational  human  being  in  the  world  have  expected  or 
desired  that  ?  They  simply,  on  the  self -same  day, 
namely,  October  5,  1908,  renounced  the  nominal 
suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  Bulgaria  becoming  thereby  an 
independent  state  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  remaining 
what  it  had  actually  been  since  1878,  only  with  no 
further  nominal  relation  to  the  Turkish  government. 
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Some  American  newspapers  have  called  this  the  robbery 
of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  Austro-Hungary,  and  have 
made  out  Austro-Hungary  to.be  an  aggressor.  I  have 
not  seen,  however,  the  slightest  indication  that  any  of 
these  have  the  faintest  conception  of  what  actually 
took  place.  Europe  acquiesced  in  it  without  much  ado. 
It  was  said  that  Russia  expressed  dissatisfaction,  but 
jthat  Germany  pacified  her. 

Four  more  years  of  peace  rolled  by,  during  which,  in 
spite  of  the  facts  that  Austro-Hungary  gave  a  local 
constitution  with  representative  institutions  to  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  was  admitted  to 
representation  in  the  federal  council,  as  well  as  the 
Reichstag  of  the  German  empire,  that  is,  was  made 
substantially  a  state  of  the  empire,  the  pan-Slavic 
schemes  of  Russia,  the  French  spirit  of  revenge  and  the 
British  commercial  jealousy  grew  and  developed  and 
became  welded  together,  until  the  triple  entente  became 
virtually  a  triple  alliance  directed  against  the  two  great 
states  of  middle  Europe. 

j  Russia  had  now  recovered  from  the  losses  of  the 
Japanese  war  and  the  internal  anarchy  which  followed 
it ;  France  had  perfected  her  military  organization  ; 
Turkey  was  now  driven  by  the  allied  Balkan  States  out 
of  the  calculation  as  an  anti -Russian  power  ;  Bulgaria, 
Austro -Hungary's  ally,  was  now  completely  exhausted 
by  the  war  with  Turkey  and  that  with  her  Balkan  allies, 
now  become  enemies  ;  and  Great  Britain  was  in  dire 
need  of  an  opportunity  to  divert  the  mind  of  her  people 
away  from  the  internal  questions  which  were  threatening 
to  disrupt  her  constitution. 

The  practiced  ear  could  discern  the  buzz  of  the 
machinery  lifting  the  hammer  to  strike  the  hour  of 
Armageddon.  And  it  struck.  The  foul  murder  of  the. 
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heir  of  the  Hapsburgers  set  the  civilized  world  in  horror  y/ 
and  the  Austro -Hungarian  empire  in  mourning.  In 
tracing  the  ramifications  of  the  treacherous  plot,  the 
lines  were  found  to  run  to  Belgrade.  And  when  Austro- 
Hungary  demanded  inquiry  and  action  by  a  tribunal  in 
which  representatives  from  Austro -Hungary  should  sit, 
Servia  repelled  the  demand  as  inconsistent  with  her 
dignity.  Believing  that  inquiry  and  action  by  Servia 
alone  would  be  no  inquiry  and  no  action,  Austro- 
Hungary  felt  obliged  to  take  the  chastisement  of  the 
criminals  and  their  abettors  into  its  own  hands. 

Then  Russia  intervened  to  stay  the  hand  of  Austro  -\J 
Hungary  and  asked  the  German  emperor  to  mediate 
between   Austro -Hungary   and   Servia.     The   emperor    1 
undertook  the  task.     But  while  in  the  midst  of  it  he     i 
learned  that  Russia  was  mobilizing  troops  upon  his  own     y 
border.    He  immediately  demanded  of  Russia  that  this 
should  cease,  but  without  avail  or  even  reply.    He  pro- 
tested again  with  the  like  result.    Finally,  at  midnight     / 
on  the  31st  of  July,  his  embassador  at  St.  Petersburg  V 
laid  the  demand  before  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  Russian  mobilization  must  cease  within 
twelve  hours,  otherwise  Germany  would  be  obliged  to 
mobilize. 

At  the  same  time  the  emperor  directed  his  embassador    i 
in  Paris  to  inquire  of  the  French  government  whether,  ^ 
in  case  of  war  between  Germany  and  Russia,  France 
would  remain  neutral.    The  time  given  expired  without 
any  explanation  or  reply  from  Russia  and  without  any 
guarantee  or  assurance  from  France.    The  federal  council 
of  the  German  empire,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  twenty-five  states    and  the  imperial  territory  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  then  authorized  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Russia,  which  declaration  applied,  according  to  J 
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the  sound  principle  of  international  jurisprudence,  to 
all  her  allies  refusing  to  give  guarantee  of  their  neutrality. 
J    As  France  could  move  faster  than  Russia,  the  Germans 
turned  the  force  of  their  arms  upon  her.    They  under- 
took to  reach  her  by  way  of  what  they  supposed  to  be 
;the  lines  of  least  resistance.     These  lay  through  the 
/neutral  states  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg.    They  claimed 
that  France  had  already  violated  the  neutrality  of  both 
by  invasion  and  by  the  flying  of  their  war  airships  over 
them,  and  they  marched  their  columns  into  both. 
•  J   Belgium  resisted.    The  Germans  offered  to  guarantee 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Belgium  and  indemnify 
her  for  all  loss  or  injury  if  she  would  not  further  resist 
the  passage  of  German  troops  over  her  soil.    She  still 
refused  and  turned  to  Great  Britain.    Great  Britain  now 
intervened,  and  in  the  negotiations  with  Germany  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  her  neutrality  that  Germany 
should  not  use  her  navy  against  either  France  or  Russia 
and  should  desist  from  her  military  movements  through 
•Belgium,  and  when  the  Germans  asked  to  be  assured 
that  Great  Britain  herself  would  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  throughout  the  entire  war  on  the  basis  of 
the  fulfilment  of  her  requirements  by  Germany,  the 
^  British  Government  made  no  reply,  but  declared  war  on 
Germany. 

4  And  so  we  have  the  alignment.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  probably  Bulgaria  on  one  side,  Russia,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Belgium,  France,  and  England  on  the  other, 
and  rivers  of  blood  have  already  flowed.  And  we  stand 
gaping  at  each  other,  and  each  is  asking  the  others  who 
did  it.  Whose  is  the  responsibility,  and  what  will  be 
the  outcome  ?  Now  if  I  have  not  already  answered  the 
former  question  I  shall  not  try  to  answer  it.  I  shall 
leave  each  one,  in  view  of  the  account  I  have  given,  to 
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settle  the  question  with  his  own  judgement  and  con- 
science. I  will  only  say  that,  as  for  myself,  I  thank 
John  Morley  and  John  Burns — the  man  of  letters  and 
the  man  of  labour,  that  they  have  rent  the  veil  of  diplo- 
matic hypocrisy  and  have  washed  their  hands  clean 
from  the  stain  of  this  blunder  crime. 

Finally,  as  to  the  outcome,  not  much  can  yet  be  said. 
There  is  nothing  so  idle  as  prophecy,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  indulge  in  it.  Whether  the  giant  of  middle  Europe 
will  be  able  to  break  the  bonds,  which  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  wound  about  him  and  under  whose 
smarting  cut  he  is  now  writhing,  or  the  fetters  will  be 
riveted  tighter,  cannot  easily  be  foretold.  But,  assuming 
the  one  or  the  other,  we  may  speculate  with  something 
more  of  probable  accuracy  regarding  the  political  situa- 
tion which  will  result. 

The  triumph  of  Germany — Austro -Hungary — Bul- 
garia can  never  be  so  complete  as  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  present  map  of  Europe.  All  that  that  could 
effect  would  be  the  momentary  abandonment  of  the 
Russian  pan-Slavic  program,  the  relegation  to  dormancy 
of  the  French  '  revanche  '  and  the  stay  of  Great  Britain's 
hand  from  the  destruction  of  German  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  triumph  of  Great  Britain-Russia- 
France  cannot  fail  to  give  Russia  the  mastery  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  restore  Great  Britain  to  her 
sovereignty  over  the  seas.  These  two  great  powers,  who 
now  already  between  them  possess  almost  the  half  of 
the  whole  world,  would  then,  indeed,  control  the  destinies 
of  the  earth. 

Well  may  we  draw  back  in  dismay  before  such  a  con- 
summation. The  '  rattle  of  the  saber '  would  then  be 
music  to  our  ears  in  comparison  with  the  crack  of  the 
Cossack's  knout  and  the  clanking  of  Siberian  chains, 
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while  the  burden  of  taxation  which  we  would  be  obliged 
to  suffer  in  order  to  create  and  maintain  the  vast  navy 
and  army  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  territory  and 
commerce  throughout  the  world  against  these  gigantic 
powers  with  their  oriental  ally,  Japan,  would  sap  our 
wealth,  endanger  our  prosperity  and  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  republican  institutions. 

This  is  no  time  for  shallow  thought  or  flippant  speech. 
In  a  public  sense  it  is  the  most  serious  moment  of  our 
lives.  Let  us  not  be  swayed  in  our  judgement  by 
prejudice  or  minor  considerations.  Men  and  women 
like  ourselves  are  suffering  and  dying  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  fight,  and  the  world  is  in  tears.  Let  us 
wait  and  watch  patiently  and  hope  sincerely  that  all  this 
agony  is  a  great  labour-pain  of  history  and  that  there 
shall  be  born  through  it  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  happi- 
ness, and  righteousness  for  all  mankind. 

JOHN  W.  BURGESS. 
ATHENWOOD,  NEWPORT,  B.I., 
August  17,  1914. 

Ill 

To  the  Editor  of  '  The  Republican '  : 

Will  you  permit  me  as  an  Englishman  to  try  to 
explain  to  your  readers  the  feelings  with  which  I  have 
read  the  letter  written  to  you  by  Professor  John  W. 
Burgess  on  August  17,  published  in  The  Republican  of 
August  19.  I  agree  with  the  professor  in  holding  that, 
when  five  great  nations  are  fighting  for  their  existence 
and  for  their  ideals,  he  who  would  assume  the  role  of 
teacher  should  not  speak  lightly,  ignorantly,  or  with 
prejudice.  I  think  his  first  duty  should  be  to  seek  the 
truth  and  to  tell  it  as  well  as  he  can.  I  do  not  agree 
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that  his  first  duty  is  to  '  present  his  credentials  '.  How- 
ever, as  Professor  Burgess  thinks  credentials  are  the 
first  thing,  I  will  examine  those  which  he  submits. 
He  relies  first  of  all  on  his  blood,  of  which  he  judges 
that  it  must  be  good,  because  he  comes  of  an  English 
stock.  He  is  proud  of  that  because  England  has  done 
something  for  liberty  and  self-government  at  home  and 
borne  the  white  man's  burden  throughout  the  world. 
Here,  I  feel,  is  an  American  who  is  bound  to  do  justice 
to  my  country  and,  as  you  describe  him  as  a  scholar 
and  historian,  there  is  a  second  strong  point  in  his 
favour.  I  have  myself  been  for  many  years  a  student 
of  the  historians  from  Thucydides  to  Ranke.  The 
shelves  in  front  of  me  hold  more  than  thirty  volumes  of 
Ranke' s  histories  from  which  I  have  learned  as  much 
as  I  have  been  able  to  take  in.  Ranke  set  up,  I  think, 
the  right  standard  of  impartiality.  The  historian's  one 
aim,  he  thought,  was  to  understand  what  had  happened. 
Ranke  wanted  to  understand  the  history  of  Europe  ; 
he  did  not  start  out  to  praise  or  blame  or  to  take  sides. 
He  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  country  of  Ger- 
many. In  1829  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  Servian 
revolution,  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  history  of  Servia. 
From  this  work  I  first  learned  that  the  cause  of  Servia 
in  her  struggle  for  freedom  is  that  of  European  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism.  From  Ranke' s  history  of 
England  I  first  learned  that  England  lives  and  has  lived 
not  merely  for  herself,  but  for  the  freedom  of  Europe 
and  for  the  resistance  to  its  conquest  by  any  empire  or 
by  any  despot.  We  have  in  England  a  historical  school 
of  which  Stubbs,  Freeman,  York-Powell,  and  Firth  have 
in  turn  been  the  representatives  at  Oxford.  Its  leading 
idea  is  that  historical  inquiry  must  rest  upon  the  scrupu- 
lous examination  of  the  evidence. 
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I  thought  I  might  expect  from  an  American  historian 
of  English  stock  and  German  training  that  he  would 
wish  to  understand,  which  means  of  course  in  a  European 
affair,  to  understand  all  the  nations,  and  that  he  would 
be  careful  in  his  sifting  of  evidence  ;  that  when  he 
wanted  to  know  what  England  was  doing  he  would 
desire  English  evidence,  just  as  when  he  wanted  to 
know  what  Germany  was  doing  he  might  accept  Ger- 
man evidence,  and  that  in  each  case  he  would  make 
full  allowance  for  the  possible  passions  and  prejudices 
of  his  witnesses. 

Now  to  his  account  of  his  methods  and  conclusions. 
His  learning,  he  tells  us,  he  owes  to  Germany.  As  far 
as  I  know  all  scholars  of  high  rank  have  learned  much 
from  Germany,  but  in  my  own  country  we  think  it  wise 
not  to  confine  ourselves  only  to  German  sources  of 
knowledge  ;  we  find  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
leaders  of  thought  in  other  countries  also,  in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Russia  and  in  America.  Professor  Burgess 
in  his  letter  gives  me  no  means  of  judging  of  his  erudition, 
but  he  tells  at  some  length  of  what  he  learned  in  the 
German  lecture -rooms.  There  he  says,  '  I  imbibed  the 
doctrine  that  the  national,  international,  and  world- 
purpose  of  the  newly-created  German  empire  was  to 
protect  and  defend  the  Teutonic  civilization  of  con- 
tinental Europe  against  the  oriental  Slavic  quasi- 
civilization  on  the  one  side  and  the  decaying  Latin 
civilization  on  the  other.'  That  is  a  sentence  worth 
weighing.  Let  us  see  what  it  means. 

Teutonic,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  a  full-dress  name 
for  German.  '  The  Teutonic  civilization  of  continental 
Europe  '  is  the  German  way  of  saying  that  such  civiliza- 
tion as  there  is  in  Europe  is  the  gift  of  Germany.  Ger- 
man professors  are  very  fond  of  this  theme,  which  is  no 
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doubt  patriotic.  The  doctrine  then  which  the  professor 
imbibed  is  that  the  German  empire  stands  for  Germany 
and  that  Germany  thinks  that  she  ought  to  impose 
herself  upon  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  ('  the 
decaying  Latin  civilization')  and  upon  Russia,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria  ('the  oriental  Slavic  quasicivilization '). 
It  seems  to  me  that  Germany  very  easily  imposed 
herself  upon  Professor  Burgess,  for  this  one  sentence 
contains  Germany's  whole  case  at  the  present  moment, 
and  Professor  Burgess  in  his  long  letter  merely  writes 
large  the  doctrine  which  he  imbibed  in  1871.  His 
numerous  German  friends  are  personifications  of  that 
one  sentence.  The  four  generations  of  Hohenzollerns, 
who  have  won  his  heart,  are  its  embodiment. 

What  I  wish  to  examine  is  the  method  adopted  by 
this  German-trained  historian  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
He  tells  us  that  in  June  1905  he  discovered  from 
a  British  statesman  that  a  crisis  was  impending  in  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  His 
method  of  finding  out  what  England's  policy  was  did  not 
consist  in  inquiries  in  London,  but  in  questions  asked 
in  high  quarters  in  Germany,  where  he  was  told  that 
'  all  feared  that  at  British  instigation  the  French  would 
grasp  the  sword  '.  In  1907,  the  professor  learned  from 
the  German  emperor  that  President  Roosevelt  had  done 
Europe  an  injury  in  mediating  between  Russia  and 
Japan.  The  Emperor  and  Professor  Burgess  are 
evidently  anxious  to  instruct  America.  Professor 
Burgess  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  policy  of 
King  Edward  VII,  and  of  the  agreement  with  France 
negotiated  in  1904  by  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  text  of 
that  agreement  has  been  published  ;  it  was  an  arrange- 
ment for  settling  a  number  of  long-standing  disputes 
between  England  and  France,  which  Professor  Burgess 
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discusses  apparently  in  complete  ignorance  of  its  nature. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  entente  between  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  was  aimed  against  the  triple 
alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Here  comes 
out  the  professor's  impartiality.  To  his  mind  it  was 
right  and  proper  that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
should  be  allied,  even  though  Germany's  mission  is 
directed  against  decaying  Latin  civilization  ;  but  when 
England,  France,  and  Russia  compare  notes  he  thinks 
they  are  doing  something  wicked.  Surely  a  professor, 
before  turning  against  the  land  from  which  his  ancestors 
came,  should  have  read  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  of 
August  3,  in  which  that  statesman  explained  that  when 
the  late  crisis  began,  England  was  not  committed  by 
any  treaty  or  agreement  to  co-operation  either  with 
France  or  Russia  ;  that  the  governments  of  those  two 
countries  were  reminded  that  this  was  the  case  and  that 
the  British  government  was  prepared  to  consider  a  policy 
of  neutrality  on  condition  that  Germany  should  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  It  is  true  that  English 
neutrality  was  rendered  difficult  because  in  1911,  when 
Germany  was  threatening  to  attack  France,  naval 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  British  navy 
would  have  defended  the  French  coast.  Those  arrange- 
ments had  not  since  been  materially  altered,  largely 
because  no  one  either  in  France  or  in  England  thought 
there  was  any  probability  of  war.  But  when  war 
suddenly  came  the  British  government  felt  that,  things 
being  as  they  were,  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  leave 
the  French  coast  exposed  to  an  attack  against  which, 
owing  to  those  arrangements,  France  could  make  no 
defence. 

Two  statements  made  by  the  professor  strike  me  as 
amazing.      '  Great   Britain  was    in    dire   need   of    an 
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opportunity  to  divert  the  mind  of  her  people  away  from 
the  internal  questions.'  A  German  may  believe  that. 
Every  man  who  knows  anything  of  England  is  well 
aware  that  it  is  nonsense.  Our  internal  questions 
remain  open  ;  their  difficulty  is  not  diminished,  but  our 
people  are  not  so  mad  as  to  fight  each  other  with  the 
enemy  at  the  door.  '  In  tracing  the  ramifications  of  the 
treacherous  plot1  the  lines  were  found  to  run  to  Belgrade.' 
How  does  the  professor  know  that  ?  The  statement 
rests  on  nothing  but  the  word  of  Count  Forgach,  whose 
credentials  are  that  in  his  house  were  forged  the  docu- 
ments by  the  aid  of  which  the  Austrian  foreign  office 
a  few  years  ago  attempted  to  perpetrate  the  judicial 
murder  of  a  number  of  Croatian  subjects  of  Austria. 

Whether  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Burgess  asserts,  that 
England  has  done  something  for  liberty  and  self- 
government  and  has  borne  the  white  man's  burden,  is 
not  for  Englishmen  to  decide  :  it  must  be  left  to  his- 
torians who  will  take  more  trouble  to  investigate  this 
country's  work  and  spirit  than  Professor  Burgess,  whose 
testimony  can  have  no  more  value  than  his  methods. 

I  have  some  friends  in  America.  I  remember  when 
I  was  a  little  boy  at  school  the  news  of  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter.  For  four  years  in  my  home  the  talk 
was  of  nothing  but  the  good  cause,  that  of  the  Union 
and  of  freedom  in  the  United  States.  It  was  perhaps  as 
good  an  education  as  that  of  a  German  lecture-room, 
though  I,  too,  have  frequented  German  lecture-rooms 
and  have  a  multitude  of  German  friends.  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  message  to  my  friends  in 
America,  not  an  impartial  message  but  an  English  one. 
Six  weeks  ago  this  country  was  full  of  good  will  to  all 
mankind  and  to  the  German  people.  We  were  not 
1  i.e.  the  plot  to  murder  the  Archduke  at  Sarajevo. 
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thinking  of  war  ;  we  were  not  ready  for  war  ;  those 
few,  of  whom  I  am  one,  who  have  for  many  years  been 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe  as  has 
now  burst  upon  the  world,  have  never  been  listened  to, 
have  never  been  taken  seriously.  England  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  struggle  for  a  further  advance  in  free- 
dom and  for  its  establishment  upon  a  broad  and  firm 
basis  in  Ireland. 

This  war  has  come  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt.  Since 
it  came  we  have  all  had  one  thought  for  our  country 
and  for  ourselves,  and  that  thought  is  duty.  We  are 
not  organized  as  Germany  is  ;  we  are  not  trained  to 
arms  :  we  have  been  caught,  as  were  the  people  of  the 
North  in  1861  ;  we  shall  have  to  pass  through  a  fiery 
trial  for  which  there  is  no  precedent.  It  may  be  that 
we  shall  go  down  in  the  struggle,  but  we  shall  go  into 
it  united  and  in  good  faith.  The  faith  that  we  have  is 
this  :  We  recognize  freely  the  fine  quality  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  we  do  not  hate  them  as  Professor  Burgess 
imagines.  We  think  there  is  room  in  Europe  for 
many  nations,  of  which  each  has  its  good  work  to  do. 
We  think,  however,  that  Austria's  attack  upon  Servia 
was  an  attempt  to  murder  a  small  nation  and  Germany's 
attack  upon  Belgium  its  parallel.  We  find  ourselves 
unexpectedly  fighting  side  by  side  with  France  and  in 
conjunction  with  Russia,  and  we  see  our  national 
existence  and  our  freedom  threatened  as  they  never 
were  before.  Teutonic  civilization  may  be  a  good 
thing,  though  we  shudder  at  its  work  in  Belgium.  But 
we  think  England  of  some  use  in  the  world.  We  are 
her  children,  and  we  shall  fight  for  her — a  good  many 
of  us  will  have  to  die  for  her.  If  we  disappear  we  are 
not  going  to  complain  ;  it  is  right  that  if  the  tree  does 
not  bear  fruit  it  should  be  cut  down  and  not  cumber 
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the  ground.  But  we  have  faith  in  our  England  still, 
and  in  that  faith  we  live.  We  have  faith,  too,  in 
righteousness.  We  cherish  John  Bright's  maxim,  '  Be 
just  and  fear  not.'  We  are  going  to  stand  by  that 
not  fall  by  it. 


SPENSER  WILKINSON. 


LONDON, 

September  3,  1914. 
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'JUST  FOR  A  SCRAP  OF  PAPER' 

IN  the  now  historic  meeting  between  Sir  Edward 
Goschen,  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethman-Hollweg,  the  latter  ex- 
pressed considerable  surprise  that  Great  Britain  was  about 
to  enter  into  war  with  a  friendly  nation  '  just  for  a  scrap 
of  paper  '.  To  do  justice  to  the  Chancellor,  his  surprise 
seems  to  have  been  very  real  and  his  agitation  no  less 
real.  The  fact  that  this  surprise  was  real  should  be 
carefully  noted  by  Englishmen.  That  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
armament of  the  nations,  or  their  partial  disarmament, 
has  not  been  agreeable  to  Germany  is  well  known  ; 
but  that  she  should  consider  that  treaties  solemnly 
entered  into  are  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written  was,  however,  a  revelation  for  which  Europe 
was  entirely  unprepared. 

On  August  2,  a  German  ultimatum  was  presented  to 
Belgium.  Provided  no  opposition  was  made  to  the 
passing  of  German  troops  through  the  country,  Belgium's 
independence  would  be  respected.  The'  news  which 
reached  England  on  August  3,  that  German  troops, 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  had  violated  the  French 
frontier  at  four  points  and  committed  acts  of  war, 
was  somewhat  surprising.  Their  invasion  of  Luxemburg 
was  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  London 
which  was  concluded  on  May  11, 1867,  and  was  signed  by 
rreat  Britain,  France,  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
[taly,  Prussia,  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  invasion  of 

ixemburg  was  stated  not  to  imply  any  hostile  intentions 
against  the  Grand  Duchy.  That  invasion  threw  a  lurid 
light  on  the  conception  of  honour  and  good  faith 
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prevalent  in  Prussian  circles,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  German  ultimatum  should  have  been 
presented  to  Belgium,  though  France  had  agreed  to 
respect  Belgian  neutrality.  As  in  the  case  of  Luxemburg, 
but  in  a  manner  more  binding,  the  neutrality  and 
independence  of  Belgium  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
France,  in  1839.  In  August  1870  fresh  guarantees  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  were  obtained,  from  the  French 
and  German  Governments,  by  Lord  Granville,  England 
being  then  prepared  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms,  any 
infringement  of  that  neutrality. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in 
his  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Goschen  was  no  doubt 
intensified,  owing  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  it  had 
been  taken  for  granted,  by  the  German  Government, 
that  the  English  ministry  was  fully  engaged  in  Irish 
and  domestic  matters. 

There  were  thus  some  excuses  for  the  Chancellor's 
surprise.  Belgium,  in  his  opinion,  would  not  suffer  more 
than  a  temporary  inconvenience  from  the  passage  of 
German  troops  through  her  territory.  And  further,  it 
was  unlikely  that  Belgium  could  offer  any  serious 
opposition  without  the  support  of  Great  Britain.  Such 
support  must  have  seemed  absolutely  impossible  accord- 
ing to  the  information  possessed  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor. 

England  has  for  many  years  been  infested  by  spies, 
who  were  to  be  found  in  every  grade  of  British  society, 
and  who  regularly  notified  their  views  of  the  political 
situation  to  the  German  authorities.  Foreigners,  how- 
ever, have  never  yet  been  able  to  form  correct  estimates 
as  to  the  course  which  Englishmen  would  take  at  a  given 
crisis.  Still,  the  reports  of  spies,  and  the  speeches  of 
ministers,  together  with  the  events  of  May,  June,  and 
July  in  Ireland,  would  seem  to  have  fully  justified  the 
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Chancellor  in  his  belief,  that  Ireland  was  on  the  verge 
of  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  could  avert. 

Moreover,  the  Chancellor  did  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  realize  that  a  German  invasion  of  Belgium  would 
be  regarded,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
'  the  perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  that  ever  stained 
the  pages  of  history ',  and  that  these  words  expressed 
accurately  the  view  held,  not  only  by  all  English- 
speaking  people,  but  by  all  those  who  have  regarded 
the  plighted  word  of  nations  as  something  which  could 
not  easily  be  disregarded. 

Had,  however,  the  Chancellor  studied  the  history  of 
Western  Europe,  or  even  glanced  through  its  pages,  he 
must  have  realized  that  Great  Britain  has  always  been 
keenly  interested  in  the  country  now  known  as  Belgium, 
no  less  than  in  the  fortunes  of  Holland.  Edward  Ill's 
entry  into  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  in  1338,  was  due 
to  a  variety  of  causes ;  but  one  of  the  chief  was  the 
evident  determination  of  the  French  king  to  dominate 
Flanders  ;  and  Edward's  policy  in  resisting  that  attempt 
has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  that  adopted  by 
the  younger  Pitt  in  1792-3. 

History  does  indeed,  in  a  way,  repeat  itself.     It  is     / 
exactly  a  hundred  years  since  Great  Britain's  efforts  to  / 
save  Europe  from  subservience  to  the  French  Emperor 
were  rewarded  by  the  occupation  of  Paris,  and  Napoleon's 
imprisonment  in  Elba ;  while,  a  century  before  Napoleon 
was  consigned  to  his  island  prison,  Great  Britain  had 
resisted    and    overthrown    the    ambitious    schemes    of ' 
Louis  XIV,  one  of  whose  aims  was  French  domination 
over  Belgium  and  Holland.    The  European  revolt  against 
the  aggressions  of  France  had  opened  in  1688,  and  in 
1689  William  III  entered  upon  that  struggle  against  the 
ascendancy  of  the  French  nation  which  was  so  satis- 
factorily continued  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.    Again,  just 
a  century  before  the  accession  of  William  III,  which  was 
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in  itself  an  event  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  English  navy,  by  de- 
feating the  great  Armada,  had  not  only  saved  Holland, 
but  had  struck  a  blow  at  Spanish  ascendancy  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  Thus,  in  the  fourteenth, 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  Great  Britain  has  steadily  pursued  a  policy 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  Europe.  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  Louis  XIV,  and  Napoleon  had  adopted  an 
;  aggressive  policy  which  proved  intolerable  to  all  their 
'neighbours.  With  these  monarchs  the  present  German 
Kaiser  must  now  be  numbered,  as  a  ruler  whose  later 
policy  has  been  a  continued  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe. 

All  these  sovereigns  entirely  failed  to  understand  the 
British  character,  and  the  real  aims  and  strength  of  the 
British  nation.  In  his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  Philip  II  made  it  evident  that  he  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  the  British  fleet,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Hawkins,  or  of  the  importance  to  England  of 
the  independence  of  Holland.  Louis  XIV,  too,  con- 
fidently expected  to  establish  his  supremacy  in  the 
Channel,  if  not  indeed  to  effect  the  invasion  of  England  ; 
while  Napoleon  showed  all  through  his  marvellous  career 
an  extraordinaryignorance  of  the  importance  of  sea  power. 
I  The  present  German  Kaiser  has  indeed  proved  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon  in  his  recognition  of  the  value  of 
sea  power,  and  has  made  prodigious  efforts  to  place 
Germany  on  an  equality  with  Great  Britain  in  respect 
of  naval  strength.  But  he,  like  Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV, 
has  badly  blundered  in  one  most  important  respect ; 
like  them,  he  has  entirely  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
events  in  England — events  which  he  imagined  would  either 
lead  to  civil  war  or  to  the  prolonged  weakness  of  the 
British  Empire.  Louis  XIV  was  at  first  convinced  that, 
using  James  II  as  his  tool,  he  would  be  able  to  hamper 
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England  by  means  of  Irish  disaffection.  Disappointed 
in  this  calculation,  he  felt  certain  in  1701  that  the 
dissensions  of  the  English  Parliament,  and  its  dislike 
of  William  III,  would  prevent  that  monarch  from 
embarking  on  a  policy  of  serious  opposition  to  France. 

The  situation  in  England,  just  before  the  Spanish 
Succession  War,  was  indeed  not  very  dissimilar  from 
the  state  of  things  which  we  have  lately  witnessed  in 
Parliament.  On  both  occasions  civil  war  must  have 
seemed  to  a  foreigner  the  only  possible  solution  of  the 
political  situation.  And  yet  no  sooner  had  Louis 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands,  than 
all  parties  forgot  their  differences,  and  presented  a 
united  front  to  France.  After  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
Napoleon  similarly  convinced  himself  that  the  weak 
Addington  ministry  would  never  resent  his  policy  of 
calmly  ignoring  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  and  of 
the  Treaty  of  Luneville  lately  concluded  with  Austria. 
By  the  latter  treaty  he  had  engaged  to  withdraw  all 
French  troops  from  Holland  as  soon  as  the  war  between 
France  and  England  was  concluded.  No  one  was  more 
astonished  than  Napoleon  when  he  found  that  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  evacuate  Holland,  he  was 
involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  war  which  only 
ended  with  his  fall.  He  had  evidently  anticipated  the 
non-renewal  of  hostilities  for  at  least  five  years,  during 
which  interval  he  could  build  up  a  strong  French  navy, 
and  investigate  the  possibilities  of  French  expansion  in 
India  and  Australia. 

The  danger  to  England  from  the  occupation  of  Holland 
or  Belgium  by  a  great  European  Power  had,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  been  fully  recognized  from  the  days 
of  Edward  III,  and  had  been  resisted  by  successive 
British  Governments.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
present  German  Kaiser,  like  Louis  XIV  and  Napoleon, 
had  thought  that  the  wrangles  in  the  British  Parliament 
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betokened  national  decay.  The  Kaiser  and  his  advisers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  England,  entangled  in  civil  war 
in  Ireland,  and  occupied  with  party  squabbles  at  home, 
would  stand  by  while  the  German  Empire  crushed 
France  and  defeated  Russia.  Those  tasks  accomplished, 
the  inevitable  attack  on  England  could  be  made  when- 
ever the  moment  seemed  opportune  to  the  war  party 
in  Berlin. 

The  liberties  of  Europe  are  now  in  as  great  danger  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Philip  II,  Louis  XIV,  and 
Napoleon,  should  England,  France,  and  Russia  not 
carry  out  their  intention  of  continuing  the  war  until 
the  Kaiser  has  been  compelled  to  renounce  his  aggres- 
sive policy,  until  his  fleet  and  army  have  been  rendered 
powerless,  and  the  Kiel  Canal  neutralized. 

Certainly,  to  most  foreigners  the  history  of  English 
politics  during  the  last  few  years  must  have  seemed  to 
foreshadow  a  long  period  of  weakness,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  now  what  is  the  situation  ?  As  in  1702 
and  as  in  1803,  domestic  quarrels  in  England  are 
postponed,  all  parties  in  Parliament  are  united,  and 
Englishmen,  relying  on  the  justice  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  contending,  have  entered  in  full  con- 
fidence upon  the  greatest  struggle  in  modern  times. 
Like  Napoleon,  the  Kaiser  had  counted  on  a  period  of 
peace  with  England  for  a  few  years,  and  while  engaged 
on  the  invasion  of  France  had  no  expectation  of  meeting 
with  any  opposition  from  a  nation  whom  the  Prussian 
war  party  has  for  many  years  openly  despised.  During 
the  next  few  years,  the  defeat  of  the  French  nation 
would  have  brought  immense  relief  to  the  financial 
situation  in  Germany,  and  would  have  rendered  France 
incapable  of  aiding  the  '  contemptible '  British  Empire. 
I  All  these  expectations  have  now  disappeared,  and  with 
•  them  the  hopes  of  establishing  German  supremacy  over 
Belgium  and  Holland,  and  of  thus  carrying  out  a  policy 
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begun  with  the  seizure  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  the 
acquisition  of  Heligoland,  the  formation  of  a  strong 
navy,  and  the  construction  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  sudden  overthrow  of  these 
hopes  and  plans  is  to  be  found  in  the  over-confidence  of 
the  Prussians,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  Chancellor's 
unaffected  surprise  at  hearing  that  Great  Britain  would 
resent  the  temporary  occupation  of  Belgium.  To  him 
the  engagements  made  by  Germany  in  1839  and 
1870  were  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were 
written.  Such  treaties  were  mere  '  scraps  of  paper  % 
not  deserving  of  the  consideration  of  a  great  military 
power  such  as  the  Kaiser  controlled,  and  could  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  German  civilization. 

Englishmen  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  the  / 
attack  on  France  by  Germany  nor  at  the  violation  of  l 
Belgian  neutrality.  Writers  like  Treitschke  and  Bern- 
hardi  have  made  no  secret  of  their  opinions,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  accepted  and  acclaimed  in 
Germany.  They  have  openly  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  '  new  phase  of  Empire  '  which  implies  the  world-wide 
dominion  of  Germany.  Germany's  duty,  according  to 
Bernhardi,  was  to  overwhelm  France  before  she  had  time 
to  develop  the  three-years  system  ;  and,  France  once 
humiliated,  the  annexation  or  complete  submission  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  would  follow.  The  Chancellor  de- 
clared, in  a  speech  reported  in  The 'Times  on  August  11, 
that  he  fully  realized  that  the  disregard  of  Belgium's 
neutrality  was  contrary  to  international  law,  but  that,  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  French  nation 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time,  no  other  course 
was  open  to  Germany. 

Probably  many  Englishmen  have  not  appreciated  till 
quite  lately  the  importance  of  the  ties  which  bind  us 
to  Belgium,  or  the  immense  importance  to  England 
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of  the  independence  of  such  states  as  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Belgium.  By  this  time  many  Germans 
appreciate  full  well  the  immensity  of  the  blunder — it 
might  with  more  accuracy  be  styled  a  crime — of  the 
invasion  of  Belgium.  That  invasion,  if  not  protested 
against,  would  have,  rendered  the  position  of  Switzerland, 
of  Holland,  and  indeed  of  all  the  minor  states  of  Europe, 
most  precarious  ;  it  would  have  destroyed  all  sense  of 
security  in  Europe  ;  it  would  have  rendered  treaties 
absolutely  valueless  ;  it  would  have  laid  Great  Britain — 
without  allies — open  to  well-deserved  invasion.  The 
future  of  Europe  as  a  civilized  continent  hung  upon 
Great  Britain's  attitude  towards  the  '  scrap  of  paper  '. 

It  is  likely  that,  in  the  west  and  south  of  Germany, 
there  will  be  found  many  who  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  position,  the  only  one  possible,  taken  up 
by  Great  Britain  ;  but,  if  so,  their  views  are  not  those 
of  the  dominant  Prussian  war  party.  It  is  difficult 
for  many  Englishmen  to  realize  that,  though  Germany 
is  practically  composed  of  a  number  of,  one  might 
almost  say,  nations,  some  of  whom  are  far  beyond 
.,  others  in  civilization,  it  is  ruled  by  a  small  clique.  The 
J  Prussians  control  the  governmental  machine  in  Germany ; 
and,  as  recent  events  have  shown,  they  are  still  in  some- 
what the  same  stage  of  civilization  as  they  were  when  Great 
Britain  helped  to  rescue  them  from  the  domination  of 
Napoleon.  Their  conduct  on  the  march  to  Paris  in  1814 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  marked  their  attack  on 
Belgium  in  last  August,  and  which  justifies  their  new  and 
generally  accepted  designation  of  '  Huns  '. 

These  Prussians  have  no  respect  for  treaties,  they  have 
an  openly  expressed  contempt  for  all  other  nations. 
The  severity,  if  not  brutality,  of  their  military  methods, 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  more  civilized  nations  to 
take  stern  measures,  so  that  Europe  shall  never  again 
be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  such  savages. 
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The  German  Chancellor  has  lived  in  a  period  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  hope  of  the  maintenance  of  a  concert  of 
Europe,  which  must  depend  for  success  on  the  willingness 
of  all  the  Great  Powers  to  accept  its  decisions.  Bismarck, 
however,  '  in  the  interests  of  German  unity,  made  the 
concert  unworkable  and  left  Europe  faced  once  more 
with  the  era  of  unrestricted,  international  struggle.' 
That  era  has  been  marked  by  violations  of  the  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  Act  of  Algeciras. 
It  has  seen  the  Agadir  incident,  and  last  month  the 
German  invasion  of  Belgium.  It  is  time  that  a  fresh 
attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce  respect  for  inter- 
national treaties,  and  to  defeat  the  German  principle 
that  might,  not  right,  is  the  foundation  of  European 
policy. 

This  war,  upon  which  Great  Britain  has  entered,  will 
have  many  results,  some  of  which  can  be  anticipated  with 
confidence.  It  may,  perhaps,  lead  continental  nations  to 
understand  the  character  and  aims  of  the  British  nation. 
Even  as  late  as  September  7,  a  German  newspaper,  the 
Vossische  Zeitung,  buoyed  up  its  readers  with  the  possi- 
bility of  an  early  change  in  the  British  Government, 
and  it  questioned  whether  a  new  *  Cabinet  of  the  stamp 
of  John  Morley  would  bind  itself  to  the  pledges  of 
Grey  and  Asquith,  or  whether  a  successor  of  Poincare 
would  bind  himself  to  the  promises  of  the  Bordeaux 
refugee  '.  Such  nonsense,  however,  is  taken  seriously 
by  many  Germans.  This  only  shows  their  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  grim 
determination  of  all  members  of  the  British  Empire  to 
have  done  with  the  '  mailed  fist '  once  and  for  all. 
*  Just  for  a  scrap  of  paper  ! ' — The  German  Chancellor 
apparently  thought  that  the  violation  of  the  Belgian 
frontier  was  justifiable  simply  because — '  rapidity  of 
action  was  the  great  German  asset '.  Necessitas  non 
habet  leges  was  his  opinion,  and  therefore  treaties  into 
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which  Germany  had  entered  were  mere  waste  paper. 
It  was,  he  declared,  '  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Ger- 
many to  advance  through  Belgium  and  violate  the 
latter 's  neutrality '.  The  Chancellor  evidently  hoped 
that  '  the  fear  of  consequences '  would  deter  Great 
Britain  from  taking  action.  On  this  point  he  was 
rapidly  undeceived  by  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  who  ex- 
plained that  '  fear  of  consequences  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  solemn  engagements  '. 
In  spite  of  the  '  Scrap  of  Paper '  the  Germans  attacked 
Belgium.  That  in  itself  renders  it  impossible  to  expect 
loyalty  to  any  treaty  from  Germany  in  the  future.  More- 
over, by  letting  loose  swarms  of  Huns  upon  defenceless 
towns  like  Louvain  and  Tirlemont  and  Dinant,  and 
allowing  them  to  destroy  priceless  art  and  architectural 
treasures,  and  generally  to  pillage  and  burn,  Germany 
has  shown  Europe  that  her  triumph  and  that  of  her 
*  Huns '  would  throw  civilization  centuries  back,  and 
would  eliminate  the  word  'Honour'  from  all  dictionaries. 
The  colossal  mistake  made  by  the  war  party  in  Berlin, 
in  deciding  to  ignore  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  now 
stands  revealed. 

By  the  invasion  of  that  country  the  German  armies  did 
indeed  gain  a  considerable  military  advantage,  and  were 
able  during  August  and  the  early  days  of  September 
to  advance  steadily  on  Paris.  But  in  doing  so  they 
I  encountered  from  the  Belgian,  English,  and  French  armies 
i  an  unexpected  resistance,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
shocking  cruelties  of  their  troops  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  contempt  of  the  mag- 
niloquent German  Government  for  a  *  scrap  of  paper  '  will 
\bring  untold,  but  well-deserved,  misery  on  the  German 
nation ;  it  will  disabuse  the  world  of  any  doubt  as  to 
^he  strong  ties  which  bind  the  British  Empire  together  ; 
it  will  ensure  to  Europe  a  long  period  of  peace. 
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